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The title of this column means what 
it says. The column is open to our reader- 
ship to say what it likes and how in a 

manner of its choosing. Its contents are 


CORRECTION 

Dear Editor 

Please be advised that poems 
— ‘Human Being I Am’ ‘Justice’ 
and ‘Whats it all for’ have been 
mistakenly credited to me. These 
poems were published in the 
April/May issue of 1984. Will 
appreciate therefore earliest 
clarifying corrective on the 
matter. 

Please acknowledge receipt 
of this letter, Best wishes to all 
at Race Today. 

Delano Malik DeCouteau 
Trinidad 
West Indies. 


MANCHESTER 
EDUCATION DEPT 
REPLIES 

Dear Editor, 
I am responding to observations 


made in the April/May issue of 
Race Today in the item headed 


‘Funds, a problem for black 
students in Manchester’. 

The decision about Sigismund 
Tucker’s award follows the prac- 
tice of the Education Committee 
to offer a discretionary award 
for the second and final years 
of a degree course in cases 
where students have previously 
undertaken an HND course. This 
policy is in line with recom- 
mendations made by the North 
West Assocated Education Au- 
thorities. The prime contributor 
to hardship in such cases might 
well be thought to be the edu- 
cation institutions which are able 
to grant remission from the first 
year of a degree course when 
previous studies have been in 
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related subjects. This would, by 
saving a year, be of far more 
benefit to the student. Even if 
you disagree with our policy, 
that does not make it racist. 
It applies to all students and 
actually affects far more white 
than black students. 

The Access Course is one of 
two pilot schemes being off- 
ered by local authorities to pre- 
pare ‘members of ethnic min- 
orities’ for entry into higher 
education. Manchester and ILEA 
are the only authorities offer- 
ing major awards for such 
courses. From 1 September 
1984 unmarried women with 
dependants will receive add- 
itional maintenance for depen- 
dants. 


G. Hainsworth 
Education Department 
Crown Square 
Manchester 


BLACK SOCIAL 
WORKER — NEW 
ASSOCIATION 

Dear Editor, 
The Association of Black Social 
Workers and Allied Profession- 
als was set up in March 1983 
by a group of Black profes- 
sionals who had become quite 
tired of waiting for changes 
within society towards an equal. 
opportunity for black people 
and other ethnic minority groups 
The group decided to try 
to pave the way itself to affect 
changes for a better standard 
of life for black people and to 
challenge racist policies and at- 


titudes throughout society. We 
are at present particularly con- 
cerned with the issue of Black 
children in Local Authority 
care, their fostering and adop- 
tion policy. We feel that black 
children in care have a right to 
be socialised within the black 
community so that they do not 
lose sight of their identity, a 
situation which has already 
occurred to a large extent 
within the black community. 


M.E. Gordon 

Brixton 

London SW9. 

WANTON SLAUGHTER IN 
JAMAICA 

Dear Race Today, 

The Managing Committee of 
the Jamaica Council for Human 
Rights condemns the wanton 
slaughtering of seven(7) persons 
in Rema, the wounding of 
several others and the displace- 
ment from their homes of 
many hundreds more, by armed 
marauding gangs from Tivoli 
Gardens. 

A terrifying aspect of the 
reports of these acts of anarchy 
is that their perpetrators were 
openly armed with automatic 
weapons, sten guns and high- 
powered rifles equipped with 
telescopic sights. 

It is a cause for very great 
concern that, in relation to 
these deplorable acts which 
reportedly emanate from the 
political heart of his own 
constituency, the Prime Min- 
ister did not see it fit to address 
the nation and to reassure 


439 New Cross Road 


us that adequate measures were 
being taken to deal with the 
marauders. 

Further, the reports of his 
speech to some residents of 
the area do not contain even 
an expression of mild concern 
over the possession and use 
of such ‘a frightening array 
of sophisticated weaponry’ by 
apparently organised groups of 
his constitutents. 

We are alarmed at reports 
of 22 gunmen from Tivoli 
being cordoned in Rema yet 
all escaped the cordon. 

We are also alarmed at 
reports which indicate heavy 
police patrols were instituted 
on Thursday night in the 
areas involved in the war, 
except Tivoli Gardens. 

We question how is it 
that members of the police 
force watched armed civilians 
passing the Denham Town Po- 
lice station and yet not one was 
apprehended! Is it that our 
police can only apprehend, 
wound or kill persons armed 
with icepicks or machetes? 

If, as media reports indi- 
cate, a cause of the war was 
the apparent growth of unity 
between opposition and govern- 
ment factions, then the Nation 
needs to question why the 
development of unity should 
be met with such force. 

We call for most thorough 
investigation into the reported 
acts of murder and arson. 
Dennis V. Daly 
Chairman 
Kingston, Jamaica 


Editorial 


The 


New Cross 
Fire 


The largest and most effective demonstration of 
black political power in Britain over the last 30 years 
took place on Monday, March 2nd 1981. On that day 
15—20,000 blacks, under the banner of the New 
Cross Massacre Action Committee, demonstrated 
through the streets of London. They were mobilised 
to protest the mishandling by police officers of 
investigations into the fire which claimed the lives of 
13 young blacks at a birthday party held on January 
17/18th 1981 at the home of a West Indian family at 
439, New Cross Road, South London. The demon- 
strators were also protesting the lies, distortions and 
misreporting in the British press on issues arising out 
of the fire, as well as the failure of the Thatcher 
government to respond sensitively to the incident. 

The major issue, which arose out of the New Cross 
Massacre, is still to be resolved. Who was responsible 
for setting fire to that house and how was the fire 
actually set? To this day these questions are still to 
be answered, and despite the vast outlay of police 
resources, we are still in the dark. It is much more 
than that though. The New Cross Massacre Action 
Committee had to exercise every ounce of alertness 
and vigilance to prevent the police from framing a 
group of young blacks who were at the party. 

Their initial attempt took the following form. The 
police were aware of the tremendous response on the 
part of black people to a call for a demonstration on 
March 2nd 1981 — the Black Peoples Day of Action. 
In the week prior, they detained a group of young 
blacks who attended the party and forced some of 
them to sign statements attributing the fire to a fight 
between the youths in a ground floor front room of 
the house. It was a cynical ploy aimed at blaming 
blacks for the horrible and ghastly crime which led to 
the deaths of 13 black children. Some of the accused 
were very close and life long friends of the dead. 

The New Cross Massacre Action Committee not 
only stopped this but exposed the ploy to the whole 
country. The police have not given up; they have 
simply changed track. Theirs is a relentless drive to 
leave the impression that blacks killed blacks. Presen- 
tly, they are asking the public to disregard the pages 
of detailed evidence which supported the fight theory. 
It was evidence which they themselves manufactured. 
No longer the youths in the front room. They, as well 
as Others in the hallway, and even those on their way 


up and down the stairs and in the back room disap- 
peared at the wave of a conjuror’s wand. Instead, they 
place a black friend of the birthday girl’s mother in 
the front room. Apparently he was jealous of his 
lover’s behaviour at the party and set fire to the 
house. Having done that, he emigrated to the USA 
and cannot be found. It is perhaps the most re- 
markable turn around in the history of criminal in- 
vestigations. Pages and pages of evidential statements 
have been dismantled and we guess that pages and 
pages of new evidence by original witnesses have been | 
reconstructed. It is a pack of lies and the New Cross. 
Massacre Action Committe will prove it at an oppor- 
tune moment. 

Over the last three years the police have enter- 
tained the black community with a cat and mouse 
game. Just at the time of each anniversary of the 
deaths, they announce that they are about to appre- 
hend the person who caused the fire. Recently there 
has been some consistency though; they have stuck 
like a worn out gramaphone record in the jealous 
lover groove. At one point the New Cross Massacre 
Action Committee had organised an International 
Commission of Enquiry. As the day approached, out 
came the banner headlines in the press that the cul- 
prit would be apprehended shortly. That was two 
years ago. Not wishing to complicate or indeed in- 


| terfere with the concluding stages of the police 


investigations, the Enquiry was postponed indefinitely. 
The point has finally arrived when large numbers 
of blacks and whites are aware that the police are 
bent, maliciously so, on leaving the taste in the 
mouths of all that a black person caused the fire. In 
order to achieve this they have dragged the name of 
one of the parents through muck and mire; they have 
systematically spread the most vicious personal 
gossip about the private lives of young and old alike; 
they have twisted arms to elicit the most obscure and 
irrelevant information; they have sought to taint the 
Fund Raising Committee with corruption only to be 
thwarted by the publication of audited accounts. 
It is malice of the worst and most degenerate kind. 
The New Cross Massacre Story remains a valid and 
comprehensive account of a tremendous moment in 
the struggles of black people in Britain for freedom. 


The above editorial is a lengthy extract from the 
introduction to the pamphlet ‘The New Cross Mas- 
sacre Story — Interviews with John La Rose. La Rose 
1s the Chairman of the New Cross Massacre Action 
Committee. 

This pamphlet was published by ourselves, the 
Black Parents Movement and the Black Youth Move- 
ment and is available from Race Today at £1.50 plus 
package and posting. 


New Cross Massacra Story 
Continues 


LEILA HASSAN reports on the latest 
developments in the New Cross Fire 
investigations. 

For the second time during the last three 
years the police are claiming that they are 
close to solving the mystery of who killed 
the 13 children who died in the New Cross 
fire at 439 New Cross Road in January 
1981. 

On May 8th 1984 Peter Burden, 
crime reporter of the Daily Mail, informed 
that ‘43 year old Norman Higgins [is] 
a central figure in the Scotland Yard 
investigations into the Deptford party 
fire which killed 13 young blacks’. Then 
he adds that the fresh report to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions tells ‘of a 
man’s jealous rage on finding that a 
woman friend was with another man’. 

Our investigations reveal that the man 
so jealously enraged, according to the 
police, is none other than Norman 
Higgins. It is in a fit of temper, so the 
police claim, that Norman sprinkled the 
wall paper stripper around the front 
room of the house and set the house 
alight. Higgins, we are told, is currently 
residing as an illegal immigrant in the 
USA. 

This is not the first time that the Mail’s 
crime reporter, Burden, has acted as a 
conduit for police information. Under the 
headline ‘Killer Blaze: Charge Soon’ (Mail 
25th Feb. 1981) Burden wrote as follows: 
‘Police investigating the birthday party 
blaze that killed 13 young West Indians in 
South East London are hopeful of bring- 
ing a charge today. The break through 
follows a police reconstruction of what 
happened at the house in Deptford where 
the party was held last month. One of the 
eight youths who volunteered to take 
part in the reconstruction has said that 
one sprinkled a bottle of wall paper strip- 
per on the floor and set it alight. All the 
youngsters involved are black’. 

No charge was actually brought even 
though the statements referred to by 
Burden did exist. All eight youths told an 
inquest into the deaths that they made 
those statements under duress and that 
they were not true. They added that the 
officers on the investigation forced them 
to admit that they were involved in a 
fight at the party which fight caused the 
fire. 

Burden’s new information means in 
effect that the wall paper stripper has 


now changed hands from a youth of 16 
to a man of 43 and all those who were 
placed in the front room at the time of 
the fire must now disappear and be re- 
placed by Mr Higgins. 

There is much more to it than that. 
At the end of the first stage of the in- 
vestigation the police presented more 
than 100 statements to the coroner. 
Among these were statements from Mrs 
Gee Ruddock whose two children died in 
the fire, Sandra Ruddock wife of Paul 
Ruddock who died in the fire, Audley 
Forbes, Joe Hall, Leslie Morris, Andy 
Hawkins and friend. These were the 
adults at the party. Add to them state- 
ment’s from scores of young people not 
all of whom knew each other or the 
adults. 

Nowhere in any of those statements is 
Mr Higgins mentioned nor is there a single 
mention of an enraged lover frantically 
seeking to burn the house down. Not a 
single word of such a row. The mind 
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boggles, for if what Burden and the police 
are saying is true then a massive con- 
spiracy is at hand in which the per- 
petrators deliberately organised to conceal 
the murderer of friends and family and 
indeed the person who attempted to kill 
them. All this in the teeth of a massive 
police investigation with officers crawl- 
ing all over South London, a mass move- 
ment of indignant blacks and close press 
scrutiny. 

We need to return to reality. Was Nor- 
man Higgins at that party? Norman says 
not. We talked to Leslie Morris about this 
new development. He was at the party, 
gave statements to the police and gave 
evidence at the inquest. Morris says and 
we quote: 

“T got to the party about 11.30 to 
11.45 when I arrived at the house there 
was an awful lot of people there. I 
went upstairs with Paul and I came back 
downstairs and we went into the kitchen. 
He poured me a drink and we had a chat 
and then he went away again. He kept 
going backwards and forwards. I was 
in the kitchen most of the time if not 
all the time. I think I went upstairs 


three or four times exactly. I felt out 
of place upstairs so I came downstairs 
and sat downstairs”’. 
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Then he adds, “‘when the fire started 
I was in the kitchen. How it started I 
do not know. I think I shouted fire, 
but I can’t now remember”. When 
asked whether Norman Higgins was 
at the party, Morris is quite emphatic. 
“Norman was never in that house at 
any time during that night. I would 
have seen him if he had come into that 
house. Norman Higgins was never in 
that house”. ‘‘The Welsh police man 
said that Danny’s brother (Norman 
Higgins) was at the party that night. 
I said that could never be. If he was 
there I would recognise him. He then 
said Norman was there because Sandra 
(Ruddock) remembered saying goodbye 
Uncle someone. He then said to me 
that the woman who was in the kitchen, 
we knew she was there until 4.30. She 
even went up to a young girl and twitched 
her cheek commenting it was a lovely 
dress she had got on. I told him that I 
had never seen that woman. She was 
not at the party. He accused me of being 
involved in a big conspiracy”. 

Then dropped the bombshell. Accord- 
ing to Morris the officer said to him. 
“IT want to go through some statements 
you made. I want you to change them, 
I will help you. Quite frankly, he said, 
i like you and I’ve seen you before. 
You don’t know it, I quite like you”. 

For refusing to change his statement, 
Morris has been put under heavy police 
manners. He has been followed, visited 
at work and stopped by police in the 
street. Yet he remains firm on the fact 
that Norman Higgins did not attend 

that party. 
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Asian Murder 
in 
High Wycombe 


BY PATRICIA DICK 


In the early hours of Tuesday 5 June, a | 


Pakistani family in High Wycombe fell 
victim to an arson attack which killed 
eighteen year old Mahmood Hussain, his 
father, Mr Mohammed Hussain, and left 
his four brothers and sisters severely 
injured. 

The Hussain family had returned 
home about 12.iS5pm from the local 
mosque. Mrs Hussain was downstairs 
resting before preparing a meal for her 
family. The others were upstairs in the 
house when petrol was poured through 
the letter box and set alight. The fire 
spread up the stairs trapping Mr Hussain 
and his five children. 

Pakistani, West Indian and African 


,workers have settled in High Wycombe 


in Buckinghamshire during the past 30 
years. They are mostly employed in the 
furniture and building industries for which 
High Wycombe is noted. 

The Pakistani community is estimated 
at 11,000 of the population of 157,000. 
They are Muslims from Azad Kashmir in 
Pakistan. Jubilee Road, where the Hussain 
family lived, is in the heart of High 
Wycombe’s black community. 

The Pakistani youth and the com- 
munity at large believed that it was a 
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racist attack and began to mobilise. 
Young men were on the look out for 
further attacks on Pakistani and other 
black homes, and were clamouring for a 
demonstration to express their hostility 
to the murders. There has been a history 
of racist attacks in the area. Pakistani 
and other black homes have been the 
target of racist graffiti and _ stickers; 
bricks with anti-black slogans attached 
have been thrown through windows; 
windows in the local mosque have been 
broken and worshippers have often been 
deliberately disturbed at prayers by loud 
noises. Three years ago, a bleeding pig’s 
head was left in the mosque trapping 
worshippers inside the mosque until it 
could be removed. More recently Pakis- 
tani women walking in the street have 
been slapped in the face, and graffiti 
and stickers from the National Front 
have been placed on the local school and 
other buildings. 

The police, in response to the strong 
feeling generated by the murders, set up 
a meeting with local people to explain 
what actions they were taking in trying to 
apprehend the person responsible. As a 
result the demonstration and other actions 
did not take place and an uneasy calm 
prevailed. 

On Wednesday 6 June, Lajos Albert 
Velej, a Hungarian, appeared in the 
Magistrates Court charged with the crime. 
The court was packed with local people 
who were stunned to see ‘mad Louis’, 
as he is affectionately known to some of 
the locals, charged with a crime of such 
proportions. Velej is known to the Asian 
community in High Wycombe as a ‘crazy’ 
character who hangs around the town 
centre, would do jobs for a couple of 
quid and liked a drink. He had often done 
jobs for the local Pakistani shopkeepers 
and to their knowledge had never hurt a 
fly. 

The known police evidence against 
Velej is such that albeit reluctantly some 
people have accepted that he must be 
implicated in some way, but the over- 
whelming view remains that he is being 
made a scapegoat while the real murderers 
remain free. 


COMMENT 


By John La Rose 


Organising the Revolutionary 
Workers Peasants 
and Peoples Power: 


The Failure in Grenada 


The revolutionary seizure of power 
in Grenada on March 13, 1979 is and will 
remain an important landmark in the 
history of the Caribbean. So too the 
defeat of the Grenada revolution in early 
October 1983, almost five years later; 
first by the internal counter revolution 
led by Bernard and Phyllis Coard and 
OREL (Organisation for Revolutionary 
Education and Liberation) and then by 
the massive United States invasion on 
Tuesday October 25, backed by Carib- 
bean governments led by Barbados, 
Jamaica and Dominica. 

Grenada is not the first place in this 
century, following on from the October 
Revolution in Russia in 1917, that re- 
volutionary power has been seized, then 
could not be consolidated, and was lost. 

The liberating waves of the October 
Revolution in Russia in 1917 rippled out 
to other countries and inspired revolu- 
tionary uprisings and the formation of 
soviets in Bavaria, Germany and Hungary 
in 1919, but power was not held for very 
long. The power lasted for months, not 
years as in Grenada. 

And now, we are being reminded once 
again — in Nicaragua, Angola and Mozam- 
bique — that even after long painful wars 
for national and social liberation leading 
to the revolutionary conquest of state 
power, popular revolutions are still faced 
by the power of external intervention as 
in 1917. In this case, in 1984, it is the 
United States and South Africa giving aid 
and support to the classes and groupings 
which have been routed and dispossessed. 
Both countries representing the continu- 
ing political, economic and _ military 
strength of capitalism in the world econo- 
my. 

These are the hard realities to be faced 
in the protracted struggle for workers, 
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peasants and peoples power in the Carib- 
bean and Central America, and in Africa, 
and for workers and peoples power in 
Europe. 

The rise of the workers and peasants 
movements in the Caribbean after 1917 
led, during the severe capitalist crisis of 
the 1930s, to the general strikes and 
insurrections which blazed across the 
Anglophone Caribbean from 1935-1938. 
The most threatening were in Trinidad 
1937 and Jamaica 1938. 

This compelled the British colonial 
regime to concede political power not to 
the working class but to a carefully nur- 
tured middle class — African, Indian and 
European — in various constitutional nego- 
tiations leading to political independence 
in the 1960s and 1970s. The function of 
this middle class was to preserve the econ- 
omic basis of the society, while advanc- 
ing its own interests within the system. 

This constitutional assimilation into 
the process of foreign economic domina- 
tion was challenged head on and frac- 
tured for the first time in Trinidad 1970. 
A popular movement of the unemployed, 
the urban poor, joined later by the work- 
ers — embracing the African section of 
the working class which later applied to 
the Indian section of the workers and 
peasantry, confronted the African middle 
class regime led by Eric Williams in a mass 
struggle for power. It was a popular up- 
rising backed by a section of the army 
formed after independence in 1962. 

The state power crumbled. The world 
service of the BBC reported that the 
government had fallen. I heard this news 
item myself. Eric Williams and his cabinet 
were in flight by helicopter to the local 
airport and abroad. But humpty dumpty 
was put together again by the intervention 
from US, Britain and Venezuela whose 


warships went into action in the area; by 
the random action of the Trinidad coast 
guard shooting from the sea to cut 
off the revolutionary soldiers in Chagu- 
aramas — the Coast Guard boat itself 
having been spared because the soldiers 
thought George Weekes, the revolutionary 
workers and trade union leader, and others 
were on board; and by the internal weak- 
ness of the popular movement. The Feb- 
ruary Insurrection was beaten back and 
collapsed. 

The main movements which have been 
challenging for power in Trinidad, (the 
radical and revolutionary section of the 
United Labour Front now Caribbean 
Labour Solidarity [Preparatory]),Grenada 
(the New Jewel Movement) and Guyana 
(Working Peoples Alliance) have all been 
formed since Trinidad 1970. These have 
all been part of the post-1970 politics, 
when the constitutionalist mould of 
Caribbean politics was broken pushing 
the workers, unemployeds, urban poor, 
peasants and peoples movement into a 
new historical phase: the revolutionary 
struggle for workers, peasants and peoples 
power. 

This process was on the agenda since 
Trinidad, February 1970 and was brought 
to a conclusion in Grenada, March 1979, 
But what cannot be avoided after the 
October 1983 Grenada Counter Revolu- 
tion and the formation of the Revolu- 
tionary Military Council is how that power 
will be organised. Is it to be the party, the 
revolutionary organisation OR the mass? 
Is it to be the party substituting itself for 
the mass of the workers, peasants, poor 
and unemployeds? Or is it to be the party, 
the revolutionary organisation and the 
mass, democratically organised in their 
communities and work places exercis- 
ing, controlling and defending the new 
state power, demolishing the old oppres- 
sive neo-colonial state — army, police, civil 
service, legislature — through ‘Assemblies 
of the People’, in whatever form in the 
workplaces and in the communities. 

After the Grenada counter revolution 
the discussion of this question cannot be 
postponed or evaded. It cannot be evaded 
only by condemning the external counter 
revolution launched by the United States 
continued page 20 


BY MICHAEL CADETTE 


RASHIDA FIGHTS 


DEPORTATION 
Rashida Abedi is deaf. She came 
to the UK in 1981 from Quetta, 
Pakistan for medical treatment 
which proved unsuccessful. 
Since then she has lived with 
her elder brother Syed, in 
South Norwood, who has sup- 
ported her financially since the 
death of her father. None of 
this has carried any weight 
with the Home Office who 
are determined to deport her 
back to Pakistan where Rashida 
has only an elderly mother 
to look after her. 

The Friends of Rashida 
Abedi are resisting this attempt 
to deport her. and call on sup- 
porters to write to their MPs 
and raise the matter at places of 
work and in community organ- 
isations, 


The Friends of Rashida 


._ Abedi can be contacted c/o 


45 Wellesy Road, Croydon, 
Tel: 01-686 8014. 


JOSEPHINE THOMAS MUST STAY 


Grenadian born Josephine 
Thomas has lived in Hudders- 
field since 1962. When she re- 
turned to the UK from a two 
year visit in Grenada, where she 
had been nursing her elderly 
mother, the immigration author- 
ities stamped her passport with 
a visitors visa. She was denied 
the right to permanent stay as 
she had been out of the country 
for more than two years. Since 
then she and her three English 
born children have been contes- 
ting attempts to deport them. 
On 24 May Josephine’s ap- 


CLIVE 
CUMBERBATCH 
FIGHTS ON 


Whilst Clive Cumberbatch was 
taking a quiet pint in his local, 
the National Westminster Bank 
on Kentish Town Road NWS 
was being robbed some dis- 
tance away by two men. One 
of the men escaped and the 
police said that they were 
looking for a black man _ to 
help with their enquiries. 

Some fifteen minutes later a 
police officer and an eyewit- 
ness to the robbery dropped 
into the same pub where Clive 
was. He was questioned by the 
police, and in spite of the fact 
that the witness could not iden- 


left to right: Richard, Stephen, David, Georgette and Josie 


peal against deportation was 
heard, There were forty people 
in attendance at the court and 
a picket of two hundred people 
drawn from Leeds, Huddersfield 
London and Sheffield outside. 

Presently, Josephine awaits 
the results of the appeal. She 
feels that after five years of 
fighting, her family will now be 
reunited. 

The Josephine Thomas 
Defence Committee can be con- 
tacted c/o 54 Deighton Road, 
Huddersfield HD2 2UF. Tel: 
Leeds (0532) 78730. 


tify him, Clive was taken to 
Kentish Town police station on 
suspicion of stealing a can of 
paint which he had with him. 
Hight hours later he was charged 
with_armed robbery. 

At the first trial the jury 
could not agree and a retrial was 
ordered. He was found guilty 
and sentenced to twelve years in 
prison. 

Clive’s appeal was turned 
down and when Campaign Trail 
spoke to his wile Marion, who 
is co-ordinating the defence 
campaign, she said that the mat- 
ter would be taken to the 
European Court of Human 
Rights. The campaign can be 
contacted on 01-571 4920. 


VINOD IS DEPORTED 


Regular readers of this column 
will be familiar with the case 
of Vinod Chauhan. Vinod came 
to Britain in 1978 in order to 
marry, but when his marriage 
broke up he was served with a 
deportation order. A campaign, 
which involved demonstrations 
and a fast, was fought in order 
to resist the deportation order. 

On 12 April 1984 Vinod 
was siezed by customs and 
police officers who took him 
to Manchester Airport. He was 
held there for two and a half 
hours before being placed on 
a shuttle flight down to Lon- 
don and from there on to a 
British Airways flight to India. 
When it became known that 
Vinod was being held by the 
authorities, various attempts 
were made to get in contact 
with him, though it wasn’t 
until Vinod was en route to 
India that the police issued 
a statement saying that they 
believed he had returned to 
India. 


CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST 
CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE BILL 


In Dublin, a campaign against 
the Criminal Justice Bill is 
being waged. The proposed 
legislation, amongst other things, 
will increase the powers of 
the ‘Gardai’? (Irish police). It 
will allow them to detain 
on the slightest of suspicion, 
individuals for up to twenty 
hours. They will then be re- 
quired to contact the family 
and friends of the suspects 
only when it proves practicable 
for them, the Gardai to do so. 

The committee is enlisting 
the support of trade unions, 
MPs, professional organisations 
and church bodies etc. For 
information or offers of help 
the campaign can be contacted 
at Campaign Against the Crim- 
inal Justice Bill c/o ATGWU 
Hall, Malborough Street Dublin 
1. Tel: 747995. Also weekly 
meetings are held each Thurs- 
day at 7.30 at the above ad- 
dress, 


Vinod has written to his 
defence committee and told 


them that he was refused 
access to a phone whilst he 
was being held — a claim that 
the police deny. Again, at 
the time of his deporation, 
Vinod had £700 upon him. 
The authorities took £564 as 
payment towards his ticket. 
His defence committee accepts 
the legality of the authorities’ 
actions, but wants it explained 
why Vinod wasn’t put on an 
Air India flight, which is a full 
£332 cheaper. 

The Vinod Defence Cam- 
paign has decided to raise funds 
which will be then sent on to 
the virtually penniless Vinod 
in India. They will also be 
documenting all their activ- 
ities and releasing a pamph- 
let to assist others who are 
fighting similar campaigns. 

The Vinod Chauhan Defence 
Campaign, Ashton-under-Lynne, 
Lancashire can be contacted 
on 061-330 5784 or 061 226 
TST. 


AUGUST 18 
DEMONSTRATION 


COMMITTEE 


The 18 August Committee is 
organising a major demonstra- 
tion to mark the fifteenth 
anniversary of the presence of 
British troops in Northern Ire- 
land. The demonstration, which 
will take place in Central 
London, will be calling on the 
British Government to imple- 
ment a policy of political and 
military withdrawal from Ire- 
land. It is hoped that a rally 
will take place in Trafalgar 
Square, but the committee 
will have to first successfully 
challenge a ban which states 
that any organisations calling 
for the withdrawal of troops 
from Northern Ireland cannot 
stage rallies in the square. 
Among those who have spon- 
sored the demonstration are 
MPs Tony Benn, Bob Clay 
and Joan Maynard. For futher 
information the 18 August 
Committee can be contacted 
at 27 Clerkenwell Close Lon- 
don ECL. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST RACIST MONITORING 


The Department of 
ment is attempting to have 
local Unemployment Benefit 
Offices monitor the ethnic ori- 
gins of claimants. In this way 
they aim to check the progress 
of their policy of “equal op- 
portunity for everyone what- 
ever their colour, race or eth- 
nic origin”, Even though the 
government hus said that it 
intends to monitor all claim- 
ants only non-whites will be 
placed on their computer. The 
Civil and Public Services As- 
sociation (CPSA) is opposed 
to the Department’s plans and 
has successfully picketed the 
UBO offices where test schemes 
were being run. As a result 
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the association has managed 
to stop the proposals from 
being implemented nationally. 

The Commission for Racial 
Equality (CRE) which is also 
involved in talks about these 
proposals is remarkably accom- 
modating in its attitude to the 
Department of Employment 
which has said that it will 
not implement monitoring with- 
out the consent of the CRE. 

The CPSA_ promises that 
any attempts to implement 
monitoring will be met with 
industrial action. 

lor further information con- 
tact Andy Bell CPSA 21 Balham 
High Road, London SW17 Tel: 
01-672 3588 


Schooling Crisis 
in Bradford 


Strikes by school children, allegations of racialism 
and anti-racist agitation have been the order of the 
day in Bradford’s schools. Garry Morris, Ali Hussain 
and Tarlochan Gata Aura reports on the background 
to these events. 


The question of halal meat provision for Muslim 
school pupils and whether the animals slaughtered 
should be pre-stunned or not, provided the focus for 
what has become Bradford’s sharpest and most pro- 
lific debate in recent years. Out of a series of measures 
instituted by the Bradford Metropolitan Council last 
year, halal meat was made into a controversy by 
Animal Rights campaigners and others who wished to 
see a limit to the Council’s reforms under its two year 
old race relations policy. This policy includes con- 
cessions on the choice of dress for girls, non-religious 
assembly and the monitoring by headteachers of racial 
incidents in school playgrounds. 

Asa result of the Animal Rights campaign, the issue 
of halal meat had to be brought to a full Council 
meeting for approval. The occasion prompted a mas- 
sive mobilisation by Asian organisations in support of 
their demand that halal meat be retained. What 
started off as a simple accommodation to the needs 
of Muslim pupils in school dining halls and gymnas- 
iums looks certain to be carried much further by 
Asian parents and pupils. The revered colonial educa- 
tional system is being challenged in the process. 


POLITICAL NECESSITY 

The irony inherent in the Council’s reforms cannot be 
missed since it was initiated by Conservative council- 
lors who are so clearly out of step with the old guard 
of the Party establishment. Not so long ago the old 
guard (many of whom were later dismissed as a result), 
fought in local elections on openly racist platforms: 
they called for repatriation and the halting of im- 
migration. Political necessity has brought about a 
change of tack from the present generation of Con- 
servative councillors; they have an eye firmly fixed 
on winning over the formidable black vote. Only three 
| years ago the election put the Conservatives within 
sight of an overall majority in the Council, in a city 
which has always produced Labour majorities. 
Boundary re-organisation gives the Conservatives an 
advantage over other parties and in the future, a mini- 
mum of three extra seats will ensure its overall con- 
trol. Because the Council has been hung for the past 
two years the Asian community has within its grasp 
the power to decide who wins the elections and 
therefore who controls the Council. One of the new 
brand of Conservatives stated his calculations openly: 

‘Any political party that tells you that its doing 

things for purely altruistic reasons is either a fool 
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or a liar. Clearly both political parties or three 

political parties are looking to take a chunk of the 

black and Asian vote. Speaking as a Conservative, I 

am realistic in realising that at the moment my 

party is not receiving a great number of Asian 
votes’. 

The Asian community in Bradford is 50,000 strong 
and more than ten per cent of the city’s population. 
The vast majority come from the Mirpur district of 
Kashmir in Pakistan and are Muslim by religion. 
They came to Bradford to work in textiles and like 
other immigrants coming to Britain in the 50s and 
60s, they did jobs which white workers refused to do. 
Most of the work was concentrated in the lowly, 
poorly paid sections of the mills. White women work- 
ed by day and Asian men worked by night. With the 
arrival of families and children by the late 60s to 
early 70s, a definite pattern of social life and culture 
began to impress itself on the city. They paid taxes 
and rates and made little claim to housing and welfare. 


NEW RACE POLICY 

City Hall planners appear never to have anticipated 
that demands on its services would arise in the com- 
munity, let alone that those demands might take a 
different form from what they were used to. Now, 
almost twenty years later, with one third of the school 
population Asian in origin, the Council is showing 
concern over this explosive presence and is seeking 
ways to divert its corrective effect on the education 
system. 

In the early and mid 60s bussing was introduced, 
that means that school children were put on buses 


and taken to schools outside their catchment area. 
The stated reason was that black pupils would acquire 
language skills faster and would assimilate easily into 
integrated classrooms. And they aimed at Asian 
pupils being no more than ten per cent of any one 
intake. The figure was later changed to thirty three per 
cent. The policy was later exposed as folly. The truth 
is that they feared the power that could develop in- 
side the classroom when home and school are close to 
each other and where Asians are concentrated in large 
numbers. The policy was phased out in Bradford after 
a campaign by Asian community groups and officials 
of the Commission for Racial Equality. Their success 
followed the victories of other black communities 
around the country, on the issue of bussing. In Brad- 
ford it ended in January 1980 when the CRC threa- 
tened to investigate the bussing policy of Bradford 
Council within the brief given them by the law of the 
land. 

In the years since, the Asian community has been 
involved in a catalogue of struggle. A strong move- 
ment of Asian youth had emerged around the question 
of deportation and immigration controls. In 1981 
this movement reached its zenith, nationally, in the 
uprisings of that summer, particularly in the defence 
by Asian youths of the community in Southall against 
invasion by fascists. A similar invasion was expected 
in Bradford on the night of 11th July. It was dis- 
covered later that some Asian youths were prepared 
for it. The leadership of that movement, along with 
members of the organisation, United Black Youth 
League, were arrested and charged with conspiracy 
to manufacture explosives and conspiracy to cause 
grevious bodily harm. The defendants were later 
acquitted after claiming that they armed themselves 
in self defence. Many of the young people on trial 
had themselves been the subject of various education- 
al experiments by the local education authority. 


Chickens had come home to roost. It is no acci- 
dent that the debate has intensified since, on what to 
do about succeeding generations going through the 
educational system. It is a debate fuelled by the 
reality of this rebellion both inside and outside the 
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schools. Only from this perspective does it become 
clear how Bradford Council has been moved from a 
policy of benign indifference towards the black com- 
munity to being a trail-blazer and leader in the field 
of race relations policy. Michael Whitaker, the Senior 
Policy Adviser, tells how the Council in the siege 
atmosphere of the summer of 1981 scouted abroad 
for black organisations to endorse its plans: 

‘1981 was the first time that there had been any 

form of official contact between various ethnic 

minority organisations and the Council’. 

The Council was so ruffled by the extent of the 
discontent within the Asian community, even among 
middle class elements, that it now ‘wanted to make 
sure that it knew what was going on in the ethnic 
communities in Bradford’. They aimed at reaching as 
far as possible into the rebellion in order to shape the 
terms of the emerging struggle in education and if 
necessary even co-opt sections of the community to 
give its every pronouncement that touch of credibility. 

The Council set up the Race Relations Advisory 
Group to appraise itself of the attitude of those who 
came to take part. Whitaker describes what they had 
to say: 

‘We (the Council) were seen to be blind, discrimin- 

atory, unhelpful, unimaginative and hell-bent on 

a course of wiping out Asian cultural heritage’. 

It is not difficult for the Council to absorb the 
posturing of those blacks co-opted onto it. In this 
way the terms were set for any future settlement 
as the participants eased into each others company. 
They all surfaced with one voice, re-inforcing the all 
party truce on race operating in City Hall. 


MUSLIM SCHOOLS 

The Council was aware that a storm was in the offing 
which could test its new race relations policy and the 
alliances it had struck up with sections of the black 
community. Its guidelines for school reforms for- 
mulated in 1982 was distributed to headteachers. In 
November halal meat came into the meal service. In 
January 1983 the Muslim Parents Association (MPA) 
applied to the Council formally, to purchase five 
existing schools, with a majority of Asian pupils, to 

A run them as_ separate Muslim 
3 schools. One of them, Belle Vue 
Girls, already scheduled for closure, 
was to run as a separate Muslim 
school for girls. All would be 
maintained as aided-schools under 
the 1980 Education Act; finance did 
not seem to be a problem for the 
| MPA, many international Muslim 
4 funding bodies would have con- 
j tributed. Several British Muslim 
4 worthies, including Yusif Islam 
(former pop star Cat Stevens), 
turned up to give support for the 

idea. 

The thrust of the MPA argu- 
ments about the present school 
system was steeped in mysticism, 
| stressing the importance of passing 
* 4 on a Spiritual heritage to the young 
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and citing Mrs Thatcher in support of this argument. 
The Council guidelines have sought to bring existing 
schools into line with any ideas the MPA could come 
up with. Under the provision of the Act, the MPA 
schools would have to comply with curricula guide- 
lines but could introduce any language it wanted and 
teach Islam in morning assembly as Religious Educa- 
tion. Politically, the Council guidelines have taken the 
wind out of the sails of the demand for separate 
Muslim schools. 

When the demands were put out, for public consul- 
tation, to school governing boards and professional 
associations concerned, they were overwhelmingly 
rejected. More importantly, because of concern about 
the numbers of Muslim pupils who would join these 
schools, a poll by teachers was taken at Belle Vue Girls 
which found that hardly any support existed among 
Asian Muslim girls there. In fact some Muslim pupils 
went as far as writing to national newspapers about their 
disinterest in the idea of separate schools. The feed- 
back from parents was slightly different: in public 
meetings, sponsored by the Education Authority, 
most were eager to see schools adopting a flexible 
attitude towards Islamic customs and practices. Even 
the Council for Mosques, the main-stay of the Muslim 
establishment in the city, opposed the idea. 

In the course of dealing with the demands of the 
MPA, the Council knew it could count on organisa- 
tions like the Asian Youth Movement, the Council for 
Mosques and Asian Councillors. It had every reason 
to expect their co-operation, since it is involved in 
the funding of the Council for Mosques’ educational 
programme of mother tongue teaching, for Asian 

| youngsters and the AYM’s cultural centre, the Saathi 
project. The AYM’s opposition to separate schools 
was the most vociferous. Their document on the issue 
accused the MPA of helping enemies of the black 
community by setting up segregated schools, thereby 
taking the first step towards educational apartheid. 
All the organisations involved with the Council’s 
consultative machinery agreed with the guidelines on 
multi-cultural education. Most of the reforms are not 
new and schools had been operating them without 
much fuss. By flexing rule and regulation, the Coun- 
cil was responding not only to parents’ wishes but 
was feeling its way to pacifying the pupils dissatis- 
factions with schooling. The package worked out by 
the Council falls short of what is claimed for it, for 
the same reason schools failed before: it leaves un- 
touched the whole process of schooling. 


HALAL STRUGGLE 
The machinations accompanying the emergence of a 
race policy in schools were over-shadowed by the 
halal meat controversy. It was given a tremendous 
public airing by the intervention of Animal Rights 
campaigner, Kathryn Reynolds. She collected 7,000 
signatures for her petition and staged a rates strike to 
draw attention to their opposition to the inhumane 
slaughter of animals by the halal method which does 
not involve pre-stunning. Her protests came to a 
climax when she paid half her rates in exchange for 
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a Council debate on the 
matter. From then on her 
campaign acquired an 
added dimension. It ap- 
peared to carry, under 
its wings, the sympathies 
of a racist fringe. Most 
importantly it increased 
the confusion and _ per- 
plexity of white parents 
who were already largely 
outside the debate, be- 
cause it did not address 
what they and Asian 
parents know to be the 
real problem with schools. 
Their concern seems to 
have been largely over- 
looked by those fighting 
or seeking to speak on 
their behalf on educational matters. 

All the measures contained in the guidelines stress 
the cultural and religious distinctiveness of Asians and 
ways in which these could be accommodated. Both 
parents and pupils know that it is out of tune with 
their needs and aspirations. The general confusion is 
further aggravated by the philosophical and religious 
tone of the debate on the most humane method of 
slaughtering animals. The public intervention by the 
CFM and later on Al-Fatah (its youth section), did 
not illuminate the parents’ concerns. Their bid to 
speak for Asian parents on halal meat was confined to 
religious rights and they were satisfied with uphold- 
ing the terms of the Council’s guidelines. 

The two organisations handed the Council’s chief 
executive, Gordon Moore, a petition with 7,300 
signatures calling for halal meat to be retained on the 
school menu. A rate and bus strike was threatened. 
The major mobilisation came on the day the Council 
was to vote on the issue, 6 March 1984. Three thou- 
sand people turned up. The vote following the debate 
went 59 for and 15 against. On the eve of the demon- 
stration, the school children were requested to strike: 
amongst Asian pupils 80 — 90 per cent went on strike. 
They seem to have been able to exercise their power 
behind the halal meat issue by relying on loyalty, or as 
councillor Mohammed Ajeeb puts it ‘respect’. The 
power of parents and pupils is the key to any further 
change on the question of education and schooling, 
beyond the changes now being instituted as a result 
of the Council’s race policy. 

The education debate has so far opened up limited 
opportunities for them to intervene on their own 
terms. Nevertheless, school pupils are asserting them- 
selves on the question of schooling. Shortly before 
Christmas, Asian pupils fought with whites at Eccles- 
hill Upper School. On 13th February three hundred 
school students struck in Bradford. They demanded 
that one teacher be sacked and another disciplined 
for acts of violence and racism towards school pupils 
in the classroom. Black school students have shown 
themselves capable of not only intervening in the de- 
bate with their own agenda and adjusting the balance 


of forces in that direc- 
tion, but of making com- 
mon cause with their 
peers to bring issues to a 
head. 


THE HONEYFORD 
DEBATE 
A Mr Ray Honeyford, 
headmaster of Drummond 
Middle School, is the 
catalyst through which 
this process is accelerat- 
ing.’ First” of ‘all, he 
published in the con- 
tentious and obscene right 
wing journal, the Salis- 
bury Review, that white 


vantage in his 
where 86 per cent of pupils were of Asian origin. This 
provoked a reaction from parents and local organisa- 
tions. A Parents Action Committee was formed which 


demanded the resignation of Honeyford, but more | 


than that, the Committee called on the Council to 
sack him. 
The Council had to do something, anything, so 


article. They have appointed a ten strong team of 
officials from the City Council’s Educational Advisory 
Committee for a two week investigation into the run- 
ning of the school. The Parents’ Committee, led by 


a white woman, Jenny Woodwood, called a school } 


strike to impress upon the Council’s investigation 
committee, their point of view. One hundred and 
forty five pupils struck out of a school population of 
five hundred and thirty. 

[In a separate incident Honeyford was disciplined 
for another article in a local paper in which he 
spouted his criticisms of local social workers. 

It is clear that the developing confidence and 
articulation of Bradford’s black community will 
continue to develop. In the future its demands may 
take a different form, since it has a stake in the whole 


question of education. It matters not how many | 


black appointees the Council enlists to its ranks, 
or how much money the Council is prepared to spend 
on supplementary education; for these actions are 
only a prelude to an official response to the indepen- 
dent voice on education that is emerging from black 
working class parents and pupils. 
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‘S., The 
aribbean 


& The 
Future 


BY TIM HECTOR 


| Fred Halliday, a well known writer on international 


affairs, wrote in September 1983 that in the Caribbean 
after independence, ‘Caribbean patriotism was pre- 
cluded.’ This, Halliday says, is the result of the fact 
that in all Caribbean territories after independence, 
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status’ and this went together ‘with hostility to fellow 
islands in the region’. Worst of all perhaps, says 
Halliday, ‘there was a sustained division between the 
different linguistic groupings bequeathed by colonia- 
lism’. We cannot deny Mr Halliday’s arguments. 


In truth it is this truncation, this sustained division of 
the Caribbean into English speaking, Spanish speaking, 
French speaking and Dutch speaking, which allows, 
permits, and encourages US penetration and domina- 
tion of the entire Caribbean region. 

This division in which US domination of the Carib- 
bean region is rooted presents itself in this form. 
About seventeen million of the Caribbean’s twenty 
nine million people are Spanish speaking, six million 
are French speaking, another five million English 
speaking and another half million speak Dutch or its 
derivatives. 

Each linguistic bloc is isolated from the other, 
and where not indifferent, hostile to the other blocs. 
This presents the ideal opportunity for divide and 
rule. There has been divide and rule in the modern 
Caribbean with a vengeance, all in the interest of US 
hegemony over the economic, military and political 
destiny of the Caribbean as a whole. 

Instead of creating a market out of twenty nine 
million — the only real basis of and for modern in- 
dustry — the Caribbean with or without indepen- 
dence has remained petrified, frozen in linguistic 
blocs and therefore dependent, absolutely dependent 
on a dominant power like the US for both markets 
and capital. This dependence increases, producing 
greater underdevelopment, increasing misery, and 
precluding any kind of patriotism, let alone genuine 
development. Cuba, the most advanced of Caribbean 
countries, has reached as far as it can go outside of 
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a Caribbean Nation. The other Caribbean nation- 
states are stuck, mired in a relationship with this or 
that colonial power, in the main, the United States. 

As close as Antigua and Guadeloupe are, we know 
next to nothing about Guadeloupe, its history, its 
politics, far less its current affairs. Nothing shows up 
the insularity of these islands and the basis of insular 
dependence than this fact. Our trade links with 
Guadeloupe are nil, and where they exist they are 
for the most part illicit — fish, drugs and smuggled 
alcohol. 

As a region, we have failed to assimilate and learn 
from the experience of other countries where the US 
has dominated in our region, once those countries are 
in a different linguistic bloc. The end result is that 
ignorant of the history of US dominance, we are 
compelled to repeat the mistakes. 


THE HAITIAN EXPERIENCE 


For instance, US penetration of Haiti and the resul- 
tant pauperisation of Haiti is little known or studied 
by Caribbean scholars, and is therefore unknown to 
the mass of the people. The English speaking Carib- 
bean is now repeating Haiti’s error. That is why the 
utter delusion persists in the English speaking Carib- 
bean among the mass of the population, that increased 
US penetration of these island-states would bring 
‘prosperity’. It is a myth as persistent as Eldorado 
the land of golden streets, but a myth which is even 
more dangerous for it involves the destiny of thirty 
million people! 

Let us examine the Haitian relation to the US for 
a while. The US refused to recognise Haiti as an in- 
dependent country, after Haiti under Toussaint made 
the only successful slave revolution in human history. 

The US can turn and twist history, but it cannot 
turn and twist history to make the Haitian slaves into 
‘communists’, and therefore its hostility to Haitian 
independence from 1804 to 1861, a period of 57 
years, shows up the US’s long and continuous hostility 
to all attempts at Caribbean liberation. That cannot 
be denied or gainsaid. 

One fact, established beyond doubt, is that the US 
itself, the product of an anti-colonial revolt in 1776, 
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could not accept the same revolution when it took 
place in black Caribbean skin. Another thing is 
beyond doubt, any genuine attempt at indepen- 
dence by a Caribbean country has always provoked 
the implacable and ruthless hostility of the US. From 
Haiti in 1804, through Cuba and Puerto Rico in 1868, 
to Cuba in 1959, Dominican Republic in 1965, 
Manley’s Jamaica from 1972 to 1980, down to 
Bishop’s Grenada from 1979 to 1983 or even Suri- 
nam in 1980. 

Be they Dutch, French, Spanish or English speak- 
ing territories, black or white, the US has always, 
always, been irrevocably and immeasurably hostile to 
any attempt at genuine independence in the Carib- 
bean. The historical evidence is overwhelming. 

But let us stick with Haiti, the better to under- 
stand our own condition and the total Caribbean 
position today. 


US FINANCIAL AND POLITICAL CONTROL 


From 1847 onward, the United States had shown 
great interest in Haiti? s strategic position, and, with 
the construction of the Panama Canal, strong pressure 
was exerted on Haiti by the US to obtain the transfer 
of mole Saint Nicholas as a coaling and naval station. 
By 1905 the United States controlled Haitian fiscal 
and financial activities through the National City 
Bank of New York. In 1916, Haiti asked the United 
States ‘for a loan to consolidate Haiti’s debt to the 
National City Bank and to reform the monetary 
system’ and also asked the US ‘to use its good offices 
in securing a modification of the contract between 
Haiti and the National City Bank’. The US responded 
to this Haitian request by an act of piracy. The US 
seized §500,000 in gold reserves from Haiti and sent 
them back to New York! The poor Haitians were 
made poorer and the rich US was made richer. 

And this was not all. Writes the highly respected 
Suzy Castor, in her well known work The Occupation 
of Haiti: US penetration of Haiti produced ‘the 
establishment of plantation economy and the sub- 
jugation of the political apparatus to the sole and 
exclusive benefit of American monopolies particularly 
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the First National City Bank’. This Haitian model of 
US dominance would reproduce itself in the rest of 
the Caribbean regardless of language. 

First National City Bank of New York took over 
French speaking Haiti, and Gulf and Western took 
over the Spanish speaking Dominican Republic. At 
about the same time, US Mafia capital, directed by 
the likes of Meyer Lansky, took over Cuba in tourism, 
sugar and the manufacturing sector. Cuba threw off 
the US yoke in 1959, and has earned the remorseless 
hostility of the US. The rest of the dependent Carib- 
bean has joined the US in its hostility to Cuba. The 
more dependent the Caribbean territory on the US 
the greater its hostility to Cuba, a member of its own 
Caribbean family. 

Indeed the Cuban counter-revolution took place in 
the rest of the Caribbean. For the US capital which 
was driven out of Cuba in 1959, settled in the English 
speaking Caribbean, replacing or supplementing the 
British sugar plantation economy with US capital. 
This took the form of re-orienting Caribbean econo- 
mies from sugar mono-culture to economies based on 
tourism, oil processing and bauxite mining and finan- 
cial flows through off-shore banking. 

Therefore the post war period saw the massive 
growth of US capital in the Caribbean region involved 
in manufacturing in Puerto Rico where US firms were 
attracted by low wages and tax incentives. These 
manufacturing concerns did not utilise Caribbean raw 
materials nor did they have the Caribbean as their 
market. The only thing Caribbean was the cheap 
labour. The pattern replicated and reproduced itself 
in the rest of the Caribbean. After 1959, American 
tourism in Cuba was replaced by American owned, 
controlled and directed tourism in the Eastern Carib- 
bean. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES |. 


Idiots, like VC Bird, Prime Minister of Antigua, in- 
terpreted this penetration of US capital in the Carib- 
bean as a US rescue mission, rescuing the English 
speaking Caribbean from British colonialism. US 
‘rescue’ and ‘subjugation’ are synonymous terms in 
the vocabulary of conservative idiots. 

This twist had some strange political effects. 
From 1951 when VC Bird launched a general strike 
against British Sugar Capital, he not only paralysed 
British colonialism in Antigua, but the British ‘in- 
vaded’ Antigua with the Welsh Fusiliers. Bird, natur- 
ally, denounced this invasion. Bird was regarded as a 
Communist for his fight on behalf of Antiguan 
labour and against British capital and the British 
owned and controlled plantation economy. Bird was 
adamant: the poor peasants must own and control 
Antigua’s sugar economy and the State must in- 
dustrialise and diversify the economy. That was 
Bird’s position up to 1960. For this the US branded 
him a communist, while Bird branded himself 4 
Socialist and proclaimed the Red Flag as his anthem. 

When after the Cuban Revolution in 1959 US 
tourist capital found Antigua a safe haven, the US 
removed its communist tag from Bird and Bird re- 
moved the socialist tag from himself. The Red Flag 
was replaced by the Star spangled Banner and Bird 


became the friend of US capital and the enemy of 
local labour. The more Bird provided US Capital 
with concessions and Tax holidays the more Bird 
repressed and suppressed local Antiguan labour, 
first by manipulating his own Trade Union in the ser- 
vice and bribed pay of US capital. Bird even risked 
his own political neck in the service not of his peo- 
ple who elected him, but in the interest of US Capital. 
In order to make his union, the AT&LU, the basis of 
his freely elected one-party State, subordinate to US 
Capital, Bird fired George Walter, Donald Halstead 
and Malcolm Daniel, the pillars of the Trade Union in 
1967. When challenged he would not relent — it was a 
fight to the finish. Either Bird would be in political 
office, with labour, local labour, totally subordinate 
to US Capital or, Walter and the new mass movement 
would be out of the Trade Union, organised in a new 
union and a new party. 

Unfortunately the new party which arose from this: 
momentous struggle did not understand the nature of 
the struggle, and therefore it betrayed its mission 
when it came to power. US capital remained domi- 
nant whether this party or that opposition party 
came to power and local labour remained subordinate, 
reeling in unemployment, pauperisation and misery. 

There is one other point which needs to be noted 
in US/Caribbean relations. In the destabilisation of 
Guyana under Jagan in the 60’s, the US realised that 
the Trade Unions were the base of political power. It 
set loose the Labour arm of the CIA, the AIFLD, 
with large sums of money, to subvert the labour 
movement not only in Guyana under Jagan, but 
throughout the Caribbean and Central America. 

The end result is that the militant Trade Unions 
which were the result of the Caribbean upheavals of 
the 1930’s, and which reached its summit in the 
Caribbean Congress of Labour advocating re-structur- 
ing of the Caribbean economy in Caribbean unity, 
was penetrated by the AIFLD (American Institute of 
Free Labour Development — read the CIA labour arm 
for the subversion of the Labour movement) and 
these militant Caribbean Trade Unions were re- 
duced to mere adjusters of Caribbean labour to US 
capital. Anti-communism became the main doctrine 
of these Trade Unions, which in fact meant anti- 
change in the Caribbean. Organised Labour turned 
against itself in the interest of US Capital. 

In fact then US Capital had not only penetrated 
the Caribbean economy, but the US had, in the pro- 
cess, penetrated and taken over the Caribbean Labour 
movement, as it trained and paid the Caribbean 
Trade Union leaders. Such trade union leaders would 
serve the US in its destabilisation or subversion of the 
Caribbean in the interest of US dominance over the 
region. | 

These Trade Unions turned their back on Carib- 
bean unity, and in the interest of the US dominance 
in the region, they were anti-Cuba, and as such sup- 
ported the US Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 1961; 
they were anti-Dominican Republic under Juan 
Bosch, and supported the US invasion of that coun- 
try in 1965: they were anti-Jamaica under Manley 
1972-1980 and supported US destabilisation of 
Manley’s progressive social democratic reformism; 
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they were hostile to the Grenada Revolution and 
supported the US invasion of Grenada in 1983. The 
betrayal is complete, not partial. 

History therefore shows that the parties created by 
the mass upheavals of the 1930’s, and the Trade 


Unions which were created out of the same 1930 


uprisings betrayed the people who supported these 
parties and Trade Unions in the interest of US capital. 
Thus, there is so-called mass support for imperialist 
domination in the region. 


DICTATORS EMERGE 
This is true of Antigua, it is true of Barbados where 
the Barbados Labour Party and the Barbados Work- 
ers’ Union, though politically opposed to each other, 
are both tools of US policy and subversion of genuine 
Caribbean independence. The same is true of the 
Jamaica Labour Party and the Bustamante Industrial 
Trade Union in Jamaica also created in the thirties, 
but betraying people and country in the subversive 
service of US interests and domination of the region. 
The same is true of the Antigua Labour Party. This 
local political betrayal allied to US dominance pro- 
duced an inferno of murder and mayhem in Guyana, 
in the 60’s, it produced the same mass murder and 
mayhem in Jamaica in the 70’s. It did the same in 
Grenada in the 80’s, though different in form, but 
similar in substance. Needless to say it did the same 
in Haiti, in Cuba, in the Dominican Republic. It has 
turned the Turks and Caicos Islands into a narcotics 
arena, so too the Bahamas with drugs, prostitution, 


Lecturers Detained_ 


Without Charge 


During Widespread 
University Unrest 
in Nigeria 


Biodun Jeyifo and G.G. Darah, both lecturers in the 
Department of Literature in English at the University 
of Ife, were arrested early in May 1984 by members 
of the National Security Organisation during the 
National Association of Nigerian Students struggle 
to maintain free university and polytechnic education 
now threatened by the new Federal Military Govern- 
ment that came to power with the coup of December 
Zl pl DSA, 

Dr Biodun Jeyifo, a literary and dramatic critic, is 
head of the Department of Literature in English and 
connected with the journal Socialist Forum, while 
Dr. Godina (G.G.) Darah is editor of Workers’ Van- 
guard. Biodun Jeyifo is also the immediate past 
National President of the Academic Staff Union of 
Universities of Nigeria (ASUU) and G.G. Darah is at 
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gambling and the seediest aspects of western civilisa- 
tion. In Central America this development of US pene- 
tration and capture of the Trade Union movement 
produced some of the worst dictators in world 
history. The Caribbean in Trujillo, Machado, Duva- 
lier and Batista has produced some outrageous dicta- 
tors but of the same political mix — US Capital and a 
captive trade union movement. The more US dom- 
inance increases in the region the more dictators in 
the Somoza and Duvalier mould will emerge. 

Antigua is definitely headed that way — the way to 
a Constitutional dictatorship. Already Papa Bird 
resembles Papa Doc Duvalier. Later Papa Doc would 
be followed by Baby Doc. Likewise in Antigua Papa 
Bird will be followed by Baby Bird — the pauperisa- 
tion and brutality will increase under US tutelage, US 
militarisation, US penetration and US dominance. 
Those are the inevitable consequences. Not me, but 
history shows this to be so. 

Unless and until the people intervene in this course 
of events in their own interest, and to re-make and 
unite the Caribbean region, the entire archipelago, 
including all linguistic blocs from the Bahamas to 
Guyana will continue to degenerate into totalitarian 
rule. The process of change involves and includes 


the re-construction of political parties and Trade 
Unions, a re-definition of their aims and purposes, 
their democratic organisational structures. 

It involves and includes, above all, uniting the mass 
forces for change across the seas and transcending 
linguistic barriers. 
Nation. 


The end result is a Caribbean 
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present President Chairman of the ASUU branch at 
the University of Ife. 

Arrested during the same period were Ola Oni, 
senior lecturer in economics at the University of Iba- 
dan, and Tunde Fatunde and Dr Festus Iyayi, presi- 
dent and secretary of the ASUU branch at the Uni- 
versity of Benin. 

On May 3rd 1984, the National Association of 
Nigerian Students (NANS) called for a ‘total boy- 
cott of classes’ as a protest against a government 
move to reintroduce fees in certain educational 
institutions and for certain education facilities such 


as science practicals, sport and insurance. The boycott 
was effective at many universities, including the Uni- 
versity of Ife. 

On Wednesday May 2nd, 1984, the University of 
Ife branch of the Academic Staff Union of Univer- 
sities (ASUU), of which G.G. Darah is the current 
chairman, held an emergency meeting in support of 
the student demands for free education. They also 
stated how free education could be financed and 
organised. Their proposals included the suspension of 
such prestige capital projects as the construction of 
the federal capital at Abuja and a compulsory 10 per 
cent levy on all companies to help provide the fund 
for free education; the involvement of students in 
food production and construction to eliminate the 
high cost of contracts; and the organisation of a mass 
literacy campaign throughout the country involving 
secondary and university students; the immediate 
introduction of a property tax to compel wealthy 
citizens to contribute to the development of the 
country. 

One week after these resolutions of the ASUU 
branch at the University of Ife had been released to 
the press, and six days into the student boycott, on 
Wednesday May 9, Dr. G.G. Darah, chairman of the 
ASUU University of Ife Branch, was detained by 
three men who identified themselves as agents of the 
Nigerian Security Organisation (NSO). They searched 
Darah’s house and took away two ASUU files along 
with Darah. When Jeyifo and other members of the 
ASUU Unife Branch enquired at the local police 
stations, first in Ife and then in Ibadan, the police 
denied any knowledge of Darah’s whereabouts. A 
statement of the University of Ife, ASUU branch re- 
leased on May 9 1984, said: ‘No reason. was given 
for his arrest by these NSO men, who even initially 
refused to let his wife out of the house. However, it 
cannot be unconnected with the ongoing NANS boy- 
cott of classes and in particular the ASUU Press 
Release signed by Dr. Darah supporting the NANS 
demand for Free Education and calling for immediate 
negotiations between the NANS and the Federal 
Government’. It also demanded ‘that Dr. G.G. Darah 
should be released unconditionally now’. 

The following day, Thursday May 10 at around 
1.00pm, Dr. Biodun Jeyifo, the immediate past 
National President of ASUU and also head of the 
Department of Literature in English where Darah 
lectures, was arrested in his office by two men who 
identified themselves as NSO agents. These men said 
they were looking for arms and ammunition. They 
searched Jeyifo’s office and later his house on campus. 
In their statement of 10 May, the ASUU University 
of Ife branch stated that ‘the NSO people reneged 
on their promise made to the Vice-Chancellor that a 
member of the staff will accompany them and Dr 
Jeyifo to Ibadan’. And: ‘Although they did not see 
the arms and ammunition they said they were looking 
for in his house, they took away his passport and 
some files’. Biodun Jeyifo was released at 9.00pm 
on the same night. 

G.G. Darah, however, was kept in detention with- 
out any word from the NSO or the Federal Military 
Government as to his whereabouts or the reason for 
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his detention. His detention sparked off further 
tension on university campuses throughout Nigeria. 
The National Association of Nigerian Students made 
the release of Darah and the others one of the five 
conditions under which it would finally call off the 
boycott of lectures declared on May 3. Lecturers at 
the University of Ife threatened a strike and a legal 
suit against the Nigerian Security Organisation. The 
Nigerian Labour Congress paid several visits to police 
headquarters to protest against his detention. Darah 
was finally released on Thursday May 18 to the 
Nigerian Labour Congress after threats of further 
action. 

The detentions of Drs. G.G. Darah and Biodun Jeyifo 
from the University of Ife are not isolated incidents. 
Two journalists from The Guardian, a new Nigerian 
newspaper, were detained for over 45 days. They are 
now on trial before a military tribunal for reporting 
news prejudicial to the government under a new 
draconian decree the Federal Military Government 
has recently passed. 

The harassment of radical activists on the Nigerian 
university campuses and elsewhere will continue and 
increase as the Federal Military Government sees the 
answer to Nigeria’s economic and financial problems 
in loans from the International Monetrary Fund and 
the international bankers. IMF medicine must mean a 
lower standard of living for the population through 
such measures as the devaluation of the currency, 
increased unemployment, higher prices, the real 
reduction of salaries and wages. The struggle of the 
Nigerian students and university staff is part of a 
nationwide struggle against the barbarism of the IMF 
solution. The crisis comes out of the flagrant corrup- 
tion and robbery of state funds during the Shagari 
administration, which emptied the national treasury, 
and to the drop in demand for oil, which has only 
aggravated the situation. The Federal Military Govern- 
ment, which seized power on December 31 1983 
from the discredited Shagari regime, has taken on 
the job of holding the line against social disturbances 
and confrontations. 

The International Book Fair of Radical Black and 
Third World Books expresses its firm solidarity with 
G.G. Darah and Biodun Jeyifo, both of whom as 
writers and critics have participated in the work of 
the International Black Book Fairs and Book Fair 
Festival Weeks in 1982, 1983 and 1984. The organ- 
ising committee have written a letter of protest. 

And we therefore call on the Federal Military 
Government of Nigeria to cease the intimidation 
and imprisonment of Nigerian citizens for the expres- 
sion of their views. 


Issued by: 

The International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World Books 
76 Stroud Green Road 

London N4 3EN 

United Kingdom 

Tel: 01-272 4889 
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Oil Workers 
in Trinidad 


Strike 


Police and Army 


Intervene 


In the last two weeks in May, Trinidad 
and Tobago teetered on the brink of a 
serious industrial confrontation. Of the 
two national dailies, the one, the Express, 
warned that the general atmosphere 
resembled the ‘1970 revolution’ when a 
mass revolt all but toppled the ruling 
regime. The other daily, the Guardian, 
thundered against ‘Marxist agitators’ who, 
in the view of the editor, were being 
prompted from Moscow. 

The crisis had been in the making for 
sometime now. Trades Unions in Trini- 
dad and Tobago have, by and large, 
distinguished themselves, during the period 
of the oil boom, by wringing from local 
employers and the multinational corpora- 
tions high wages and working conditions 
as good as exist anywhere in modern 
industry. Local employers and the multi- 
nationals have banded together in the 
Employers Consultative Association to 
force a wage freeze on workers and of 
course to impose redundancies on the 
population. They claim that this is a 
necessary step because of the international 
recession. 

Several skirmishes broke out as a result 
of the ECA’s policy. In January this year 
the Trades Unions gathered at second 
rank leadership level to lay the basis for a 
unified fight back. Close to a thousand 
trade union shop floor activists met in a 
conference of shop stewards and branch 
officers to consider unified action in 
the circumstances. They concluded that 
the wage freeze and retrenchment policy 
of the employers ‘should be met by 
struggle and militancy on the part of the 
unions.’ 

The conference also took a decision 
to hold a _ picket demonstration on 
Budget Day around the Parliament 
Building in the capital, Port of Spain. 
3,500 activists from eleven unions res- 
ponded. 
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A confrontation appeared in the offing 
by mid-May. The Oilfields Workers Trade 
Union had been negotiating with the 
multinational oil company, Texaco, fora 
period of thirteen weeks. The major issue 
turned on wages. The OWTU demanded 
increases of 40% in the first year, 20% in 
the second and 20% in the third. (Unions 
are by law made to negotiate three year 
contracts). Texaco replied with a nil offer 
in the first year and question marks on 
contracts). Texaco replied with a nil offer 
in the first year and question marks on 
rises for the second and third years. In 
short they put nothing on the table there- 
by taking the ECA policy to extremes. 

Texaco dominates the economy of 
Trinidad and Tobago. This multinational 
is active both in the refining of crude oil 
into various petroleum products and ex- 
tracting crude from local wells. Close to 
4,000 workers are set in motion in this 
process. Crude oil is also imported from 
Africa and the Middle East. Texaco supp- 
lies most of the energy spent locally and 
its products are also exported mainly to 
the east coast of the USA and to other 
Caribbean territories. Eighty per cent of 
government revenue accrues from the 
activity of oil workers. 

Once Texaco insisted on its nil offer, 
after 13 weeks of negotiations, the mili- 
tant tradition of the OWTU was called 
into question. The workers at the refinery 
struck, but remained at their jobs. It was 
spontaneous. They were followed by 
those working at the oil wells. It appeared 
that the spontaneous strike movement 
might spread to other workers repre- 
sented by the OWTU under the union’s 
slogan ‘One Union, One Struggle: All 
branches do battle’. 

The refinery workers set up pickets at 
the bond which stores supplies for local 
distribution. Had this action continued, 
the country, in a short time, would face a 


complete shut down. The government en- 
voked an ordinance which gave them 
power to use the army and police to 
move petroleum supplies in the event of 
industrial action. And within days the re- 
finery was crawling with armed police 
officers and soldiers. At this point the 
workers left the refinery and organised 


| strike camps at the gates. 


The strike action was illegal. Accord- 
ing to the Industrial Relations Act strikes 
can only be called after a complex bur- 
eaucratic procedure is exhausted and even 
then one weeks notice must be given. 

Meanwhile several other trades unions 
were involved in negotiations, all attempt- 
ing to challenge and indeed break the 
ECA policy. The general feeling existed 
that if the powerful OWTU submitted, 
then all was lost. It is because of this att- 
itude that several unions published their 
open support for the oil workers. 

The ruling regime vacilliated between 
threats backed by an armed presence and 
soft words of compromise. They could 
not very well be seen to be fully behind 
a multinational and against the local 
workers on whose votes they depend. 

The OWTU stated that there would be 
no return to work until a reasonable 
offer was on the table. Texaco then offer- 
ed a meagre 7.3% increase over three years 
compared with 46% won by the Union 
at the last negotiations. 
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The strike held with the customary 
picketing while armed police officers and 
soldiers drove the tankers which took the 
petroleum products around the country. 
Supervisory staff kept the refinery ticking 
over. 

The presence of the armed forces 
made for an extremely tense atmosphere, 
and in order to avoid a confrontation and 
the inevitable loss of life, the Union 
leadership ordered the workers back to 
work. Negotiations are continuing. 
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On June 6th in Amritsar, the holy city 
of India’s twenty million Sikhs, the 
remaining handful of followers of Sant 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale came out the 
complex of the Golden Temple to sur- 
render to the Indian army force of over 
70,000 crack troops. 

Since June 2nd, when Operation 
Bluestar was put into motion by Indira 
Gandhi, the Indian army, commanded by 
six senior Sikh soldiers, one Hindu and 
one Muslim general, had been deployed 
around the Golden Temple and in arm- 
oured strength in every rural centre of 
communication in the Punjab. After a 
five day siege it became evident to the 
army commanders that the Sikh insur- 
rectionists within the temple complex 
were in touch with a wide network of 
Sikh nationalists capable of being mobi- 
lised into a fighting force to converge on 
Amritsar. Thirty thousand Sikhs gathered 
at Mehta Chowk, the former seat and 
home of Bhindranwale. Other armed 
bands of comparable size were beginning 
to form in the countryside. Armour, 
artillery and infantry were deployed to 
stop the marchers and disperse them. 
The army commanders decided to storm 
the temple and destroy or capture the 
split leadership of the Sikh movement 
which had, as it were, all its leading 
grenades in one basket. 

On June Sth the new, black dungareed 
force of the Indian army, the anti-insur- 
rectionary unit of commandos, was sent 
into the temple complex and brought 
out the moderate leadership of the main 
Sikh party, the Akali Dals and spirited 
them away for debriefings under maxi- 
mum army security. In the centre of the 
Golden Temple’s complex remained the 


die-hard dissident section of the Sikh 
leadership: Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale 
himself, Amrik Singh, the younger 
politician and son of the religious leader 
in whose household Bhindranwale had 
been a humble disciple before taking on 
the mantle of ‘saint’ and dismissed Indian 
army guerilla expert Shabeg Singh, a 
former Major General. 

On 6th June the citadel was stor- 
med. Amongst the dead were the three 
leaders, their bodies riddled with bullets. 
From the Golden Temple the army re- 
covered arms and ammunition of Chinese 
and American make, sophisticated wea- 
pons, probably supplied by Pakistan. 

The first phase of the operation was 
over. In the days that followed several 
thousand Sikh soldiers of the Indian 
army mutinied, not so much out of 
allegiance to the programmes and poli- 
cies of Bhindranwale — he had none — 
but out of militant solidarity and outrage- 
ed emotion against the military raid on 
their holy sanctum. Thousands were 
rounded up and are in captivity, hundreds 
were summarily executed in battles with 
other forces of the Indian army. 


Suspects being rounded up 


For Mrs Gandhi and her army the 
third phase begins. Nine months ago the 
agitation of Bhindranwale’s faction and 
the Akali Dal, which resulted in Hindu/ 
Sikh rioting and the steady growth of the 
anti-centre secessionist insurrection, led 
to the suspension of the state govern- 
ment of Punjab. The state was put under 
president’s rule from Delhi and in three 
months time will constitutionally have to 
go to the polls to elect a new civil govern- 
ment. 

The main party of Sikhs, the Akali 
Dal, was born in Sikh militancy and 


gained power when it called for the part- 
ition of Punjab into Punjab and Haryana 
under the reign of Prime Minister Nehru, 
Indira’s father. The most fertile and 
agriculturally productive state in India 
was divided when the agitation succeeded. 
The Dal became the party of the rich 
peasant farmers whose ‘green revolution’ 
brought capitalist agriculture and an 
unprecedented amount of richness to the 
state. 

In the last few years the rate of growth 
of this nouveau capitalist class tapered 
off. The Dal made more demands on the 
central government: a) The capitalist 
farmers wanted a settlement of the alloca- 
tion of river water between the Punjab 
and the predominantly Hindu state of 
Haryana: b) They wanted a deal on grain 
with the government which would allow 
them to charge a higher price for their 
grain which is now sold to the rest of 
India through state control: c) They 
wanted a change in the Hindu laws of 
succession to property which distributes 
the land of a father to sons as well as 
daughters equally. They required there be 
changes according to the new Sikh law. 
d) They wanted industrial capital invest- 
ment in the infra-structural sector of the 
state economy so that the money gained 
from agriculture could be turned into 
industrial production at a profit. Other 
demands were attached of a non-economic 
nature; religious and status demands such 
as the turning over of the shared capital 
city of Chandgiarh to the Punjab, the 
declaration of a Sikh state in the Punjab 
with a possible change of name, the 
alteration of the Indian constitution to 
recognise Sikhism as a main and separate 
religion of India. 

In the face of these demands, none of 
which Indira conceded, the central gover- 
nment and the Congress Party set up the 
diversionary sect of Bhindranwale. He 
was encouraged by the Congress Party 
with money and strategic advice to be- 
come the alternative voice to the Akali 
leaders. 

Bhindranwale, with demands of seces- 
sion into a separate state of ‘Khalistan’, 
won the support of the young All India 
Sikh Students Federation and of sections 
of the population such as the poorer 
farmers and peasants who had not bene- 
fitted from the ‘green revolution’. He 
attracted to himself those elements of 
the Sikh population whose economic base 
had been affected or destroyed by 
capital intensive agriculture. They are the 
sections of the Sikh population most sus- 
ceptible to fundamentalist religion. 

The pacification of the ‘Indian Mutiny’ 
took the forces of the British Raj at least 
ten years. Indira Gandhi’s government 
faces such a span if, with the dissension in 
the rest of the country, nowhere as 
extreme as that in the Punjab, it lasts that 
long. 
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The Miners Strike 


© G he miners’ strike in 1984 is a 

critical movement in_ the 
unfinished symphony of working class 
struggles. But it is very different from the 
crescendos of 1972 and 1974. Those 
strikes completed a phase of miners’ 
struggle for unity and against the emp- 
loyers’ political use of wages. The wage 
militancy of that period, which was part 
of a wider international cycle of struggle 
in the last few years of the post-war 
economic boom, culminated in the fall of 
the Heath Conservative government. The 
stakes were high. 

Today they are even higher. Margaret 
Thatcher has seen to that. But today the 
fight is over jobs. It is against the per- 
manent, structural mass unemployment 
that will result from both the closure of 
the less productive pits and the use of 
new technology in the most productive. 

It is, once again, a fight for the reunifi- 
cation of Britain’s miners, split apart by 
investment patterns and the Incentive 
Bonus Scheme. Literally, it is a fight for 
the very survival of the NUM. Moreover, 
it is a fight for a future in which the path 
of technological development is determin- 
ed by the overwhelming majority of the 
people. 

Within all the talk of national ballots 
and democracy there has been no democ- 
ratic choice over how the automation of 
mining is to proceed, or over how many 
nuclear power stations are to be built to 
oust power stations run by coal. The 
government is under no obligation to 
accept a decision against Sizewell ‘B’ by 
the Sizewell Inquiry. 

For miners it is vital that developments 
in technology are decided in their favour. 
The immense benefits of computerised 
mining technique, which have already 
been used to cut thousands of jobs, 
must be used to reduce working time, 
improve working conditions and cut 
accidents. 

The scale of these benefits are seen in 
the predicted net profit for the Selby 
Superpit of £170 million per year, which 
is more than the wages bill for the 16,000 
miners whose jobs Selby will axe. (At 
Selby 4,000 miners will be producing 


over 10 million tonnes by 1987/88, 
an output that would normally require 
20,000). 

Such benefits must be translated into 
a four day week, early retirement at 55 
and longer holidays — measures that 
would create jobs for unemployed young- 
sters. Gains of this type and on this scale 
would set our direction firmly towards a 
society whose measure of wealth was 
free disposable time and no longer labour 
time. As Marx noted, the route to the 
realm of freedom is via shortening the 
working day. 

The political reunification of the Nati- 
onal Union of Mineworkers that was 
fought through the strikes in the 1960’s 
and 1970’s was based on two related 
events. First, the divisive piece work 
payments system was ended nationally by 
the 1966 National Power Loading Agree- 
ment which brought in standard weekly 
wages. This agreement reflected the 
second event, the mechanisation of mining. 
The new mechanised coalface equipment 
underwrote the miners’ struggle for unity 
by reuniting all coalface tasks back into 
each shift. Previously these tasks had 
been split up into three separate and 
specialised shifts between whom bad feel- 
ing was endemic. 

The present battle for unity is taking 
place on all fronts. Wages, while not at 
the centre of the strike, are an important 


terrain of battle. With the introduction of 
the Area Incentive Scheme in 1977/78 — 
against the decision of a national ballot — 
the Coal Board won back the high ground 
it had given up in 1966. One third of the 
miner’s wage packet is now directly 
controlled by management through 
bonus payments and overtime pay. 
Bonus pay and overtime pay are used 
politically to divide area from area, pit 
from pit, grade from grade. Scottish 
miners, for example, get only one third 
of the bonus pay that North Yorkshire 
or Nottinghamshire miners get, and be- 
tween neighbouring pits weekly differ- 
ence of £50 are common. 

The fight for unity requires that the 
union eliminates systematic overtime and 
controls bonus pay through consolidation 
into basic pay. If this fails the Coal Board 
will create a fortress out of high earning, 
high tech pits and shut out and close 
down low earning, low investment pits. 

This struggle for unity is also being 
fought by the women in the mining 
community. No less than 15 women’s/ 
wives’ support groups have sprung up in 
the Derbyshire area alone. Many in other 
parts of the country are also collecting 
food, money, organising rallies and 
advising on social security claims. 

There is now less than eight weeks 
supply of usable coal at power stations 
(end of April). The Thatcher government 
is bound to step up its already draconian 
police actions against miners’ pickets 
and use troops to move coal from the 21 
million tonne pithead stocks. Such an 
action would represent a crucial turning 
point in British working class history to 
which the working class must not fail to 
respond. Every community, every factory, 
every trade union branch must begin 
mobilising now in support of the miners 
by collecting food, money and preparing 


for action. The outcome of their 
struggle will affect all others. 


Ron Browne — An N.U.M. activist 


Donations can be sent to: Miners’ Solidarity Fund, Co-op Bank PLC West Street 
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WHICHEVER WAY THE WIND BLOWS 


lhe news that Fennis Augu- 

stine, ex High Commissioner 
for Grenada, has formed ‘The 
New Social Democratic Party’ 
to contest elections in Grenada 
has led some to ask in disbelief, 
has Fennis finally stated what 
he stands for? A cursory glance 
at Fennis’ political history easily 
leads one to the adage ‘which- 
ever way the wind blows.’ 

In the late ‘60’s as a student 
barrister he was a raging ‘rev- 
olutionary’ member of Black 
Ram, the Black Radical Ac- 
tion Movement. A _ qualified 
barrister in the early ’70s, 
he joined the radical Black 
Parents Movement and _ left 
on a nationalist anti-white po- 
sition. He then joined the 
New Jewel Movement in Bri- 
tain and was appointed High 
Commissioner for Grenada when 
the NJM_ seized power. He 
served the PRG faithfully mou- 
thing the necessary Marxist 
Leninist cliches in praise of 
the regime and the leader- 
ship of Maurice Bishop. 

When news of Bishop’s ar- 
rest and detention reached Bri- 
tain, Augustine was deaf to 
the pleas of fellow Grenad- 
jians and others to_ resign, 
thereby taking a position a- 
gainst Coard. In fact no one 
knew where he stood in the 
crisis. With the subsequent 
murder of Bishop, Whiteman, 
Bain, Creft, Noel and he re- 
fused to denounce the mur- 
derers referring to them as ‘un- 
fortunate’. He offered to serve 
the Coard regime and was 
turned down. Coard etc told 
him that they had their own 
man. 

After his expulsion as High 
Commissioner speculation was 
rife as to what he would do — 
retirement into  barristerhood 
was the favourite position. But 
Fennis’ ambition it seems knows 
no bounds. When the Coards 
were arrested and charged with 
murder and kidnapping he asked 
Anthony Gifford, a _ leading 
radical barrister, to represent 
them thereby insuring his po- 
sition in case Coardism  pre- 
vailed. He then returned to 
Grenada and joined the rem- 


nants of the NJM as part of 
the Maurice Bishop Memorial 
Foundation. When members of 
this foundation, Radix and 
Louison took the decision to 
form the Maurice Bishop Pa- 
triotic Movement, Fennis de- 
cided to cut and tun. His 
excuse? The past had to be 
forgotten and an organisation 
incorporating the name of Mau- 
rice Bishop invokes for the ex 
High Commissioner a disastrous 
unappealing past. And after 
all the fate of the Coards has 
still to be decided. 


it will be interesting to see 
the Grenada SDP’s manifesto. 
We may even get an answer 
to the burning question. What 
does Fennis Augustine actually 
believe? 


CHECKPOINT 
CHARLIE 


heckpoint is the name of a 
community centre in Brad- 
ford funded by the local council 
and the Manpower Services Com- 
mission. It’s co-ordinator Court- 
ney Hay seems to have taken its 
name to heart. Information 
reaches me that he operates 
a hit lit of ratepayers he doesn’t 
personally like, refusing them 
entry into his centre. Check- 
point Charlie is one of the points 
in the Berlin Wall where traffic 
between East and West is 
allowed under strict supervision 
and scrutiny to ensure that 
opponents of the Soviet system 
don’t escape. 
Ironically his exclusion order 
prevented individuals from en- 
tering a public meeting on 


Grenada to be addressed by 
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former Attorney General of 
Grenada, Dick Hart. 

Enter individuals who are 
opposed to Hay’s Onemanism in 
Bradford and he _ intervenes 
personally to exclude them 
from the meeting. This is the 
third occasion he has done so. 
It might well be in the Stalinist 
tradition to prevent anyone who 
opposes your view from exerc- 
ising freedom of movement and 
speech. But has Bradford Coun- 
cil been informed that they are 
funding with public money a 
Checkpoint Charlie in the heart 
of Bradford? 

HE’S GOT THE 
POWER 
I: popular mythology that 

as revolutionaries and mil 
itants get older their revolution- 
ary zeal tends to wane. Many a 
youthful red firebrand ends 
up a staid bureaucrat of mild- 
ly pink persuasion. However, 
being in the company of many 
who haven’t ended up this way, 
it was a bit of a blow to hear 
of the activities of my former 
leader, George Joseph. 

In the late °70s, at the 
height of black power mili- 
tancy in Britain, I was a mem- 
ber of the Black Unity and 
Freedom Party — a marxist 
leninist party of approximately 
50 people. It’s stated aim 
was to lead the British wor- 
king classes to overthrow cap- 
italism and imperialism — yes 
we believed it! The leader 
of that party was Comrade 
George Joseph. He constantly 
denounced those opposed to 
his views as degenerate, petit 
bourgeois and lackeys of im- 
perialism. He also espoused 
his undying commitment to 
Marxism Leninism Mao Tse 
Tung thought. 

With the decline in the move- 
ment George returned to Trini- 
dad. My sources tell me that 
he is still active, but on whose 
side? He works for the state 
run Trinidad and Tobago Elec- 
tricity Commission (T&TEC) 
which is perhaps the most un- 
popular state bureaucracy in 
Trinidad and Tobago because of 
regular blackouts and the general 
incompetence of management. 
Workers describe T&TEC as a 
hell hole. Comrade George is no 
less than an industrial relations 
officer and often negotiates for 
the company against worker’s 
demands. An Official of the Oil- 
field Workers Trade Union, who 
Tepresent workers in T&TEC, 
tells me ‘we are always having 
serious problems with those 
fellows’. 

Times have changed and so has 
George! 
CRISIS 
AT 

BLACK ON BLACK 

*m finding it increasingly 

difficult to keep up with 
just who is working for Black on 
Black at the moment. Beverley 


Anderson was the first to go 
leaving it for BBC’s Sixty 
minutes — now Sixty minutes is 
leaving her. Lincoln Brown left 
BBC’2s Ebony to join Trevor’s 
team and is now leaving to 
work for the International Broad- 
casting Trust. Julian Henriques 
has left Black on Black to work 
for Ebony. Miss Lou, Beverley 
Anderson’s replacement, left 
Black on Black and the country 
too. Simi Bedford has left to 
join a firm of publishers. Elaine 
Smith has joined the trek to the 
BBC. Only Trevor Phillips the 
boss, and Kim Gordon remain 
of the original team. 

I was a little surprised to hear 
Pauline Black announce that 
Moves’ non appearance on a 
recent programme was due to 
his illness. Not true. On that 
night he appeared strong and 
healthy on stage at the River- 
side Studios in Edgar White’s 
play ‘Redemption Song’. Is 
Moves in the process of being 
phased out too. 

I understand that editors of 
the Guiness Book of Records 
are considering a claim that 
Black on Black stands head and 
shoulders above all other com- 
petitors for the accolade of hav- 
ing the largest staff turnover in 
media history. 

It does not end there. I under- 
stand that a change of title is 
in the offing, from Black on 
Black to Black on Asian. Having 
exhausted and indeed scared off 
all the black journalists, the 
programme’s bosses have now 
employed Asian, Shyma Pere- 
ira, as Assistant Producer. What 
next? 


NOTTING HILL 
CARNIVAL 


he Carnival and Arts Com- 
mittee, organisers of the 
Notting Hill Carnival, is in the 
process of cleaning up its act, I 
hear. Results of the recent 
elections to the executive in- 
dicate that the artists and activ- 
ists in Carnival have broken the 
stranglehold that local com- 
munity busy-bodies have had on 
the Committee. In effect the 
stultifying presence of the Black 
Peoples Information Centre is 
no more. The candidates of this 
declining organisation, DES & 
ES, were booted out and replac- 
ed by representatives of the 
carnival bands, 
I understand too that the 
movement to get rid of the 


BPIC nominees also secured a 
change in the constitution. The 


old community oriented con- 
stitution is now replaced by the 
original constitution of the now 
defunct Carnival Development 
Committee and places the artists 
in full control. 

Good to see Alex Pascall as 
Chairman, but my sympathies 
are with him particularly in the 
area of finances. Audited and 
unqualified accounts have been 
a rarity in Carnival. 1983's 
accounts, I am told, are embar- 
rassingly unbalanced, 
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As | Said 


_at the Time 


As I Said at the Time 


E.W. Swanton 
Collins £14.95 


The reviewer must remember that those 
for whom he is writing are not re-viewing 
but are viewing for the first time. 

First of all this is a larger book and I 
say that because the price is £14.95 —a 
lot of money but cheap at the price. The 
book is not only well bound and well 
printed; it has admirable illustrations 
and a mass of material, nearly six hundred 
pages. It has a good index which is very 
important in a book which is, of neces- 
sity, somewhat historical. 

Swanton began reporting cricket in 
1924. In 1934 he went to the BBC. In 
1946 he became cricket correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph and remained 
there until 1975. This book, which 
consists to a substantial degree of reports, 
covers most of the cricket in this century 
in which the average person will be in- 
terested. 

Swanton is not a stylist — by which I 
mean there is little writing that you 
would read for its own sake, irrespective 
of the material. But at his job, which is 
to report cricket matches, he is without 


ed. George Plumptre 


fault. Rarely given to excitement, this 


Organising the Revolutionary Workers Peasants 
and Peoples Power: The Failure in Grenada. 
Continued from page 6 


invasion on October 25; and avoiding the 
internal counter revolutionary barbarism 
of the Revolutionary Military Council led 
by the Coards, Austin and Cornwall 
which brought about the death of Maurice 
Bishop and the masses of Grenadian peo- 
ple and suppression of the insurrection on 
October 19. 

In the entire crisis from August to 
October 1983 the masses of Grenadians 
could not and did not intervene. They 
were not involved until Maurice Bishop 
their mass leader and Prime Minister was 
arrested. And after this only in a futile 
effort to convince them that Bernard 
Coard was the new Prime Minister. They 
had no way of intervening through the 
toothless parish and zonal councils. Even 
less through the Central Committee of 
only 13 members. The entire member- 
ship of the NJM met in September. In a 
country in which the mass struggles 
against Gairy had seen demonstrations of 
20,000 people in a population of just 
over 100,000; and massive demonstra- 
tions of popular support for the Peoples 
Revolutionary Government after March 
13 1979, there was an entire membership 
of less than 200 in the New Jewel Move- 
ment. 

We know now there were only about 
48 full members of the NJM. The rest 
were candidate members, applicant and 
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} pre-applicant members. The Deputy Prime 


Minister, Bernard Coard, had resigned 
from the Central Committee in mid-1982 
but remained in his post as a minister. 
The masses of Grenadians had no idea of 
this and no information on the crisis as it 
emerged. From the captured minutes of 
the Central Committee released by the 
US intelligence services abroad, from the 
revelations of George Louison, Don 
Rojas, Kenrick Radix, Fidel Castro in 
Intercontinental Press, we also know that 
the army, the militia, the civil service, the 
propaganda services, the party, the main 
levers of power were controlled not by 
the NJM as such, but by an OREL — WPJ 
(Workers Party of Jamaica) faction within 
the NJM. All this behind the backs of the 
masses of the Grenadian people who 
knew and trusted the leaders who had 
brought them through the fire of the 
Mongoose Gang and through Gairy from 
1973 and 1974 whom they saw at the 
helm from 1979. 

And when the crisis came with the 
open transfer of power by force to the 
Coards and OREL in October 1983, the 
masses refused to accept it and in the 
course of the insurrection were confron- 
ted by the power of the counter revolu- 
tion — the Coards, Austin, Cornwall, the 
OREL — WPJ, who were manipulating 
the state power. 

In an address to the 43rd Congress of 
the powerful Oilfields Workers Trade 
Union in Trinidad in November 1980 
entitled: ‘The Struggle for Workers Power 
trom the Caribbean to Poland’, I said: 


Periodically a disciplined enthusiasm 


enables his judgment to be respected. 


shows that for him cricket is not only a 
business, but an art. Of many passages I 
would select the following: 

Regional Herbert Spooner, the England 

and Lancashire cricketer, when he 

died shortly before his 81st birthday 
was the last survivor of that classical 
school of English batsmen who held 
spectators entranced in what has since 
come to be called the Golden Age. 

Maclaren, Fry, Ranji, J.T. Tyldesley, 

Jessop, Jackson, R.E. Foster...(p.354) 

Many people would give that list. It 
is traditional but not many people would 
describe Spooner as follows: 

Spooner was tall and slim, and the 

wrist of the rackets player gave a sheen 

and a rhythmn to all his strokes.(p.354) 

That is the mark of a certain type of 
player who dominated the imagination of 
a certain age. We are not surprised when 
the writer goes on to say: 

. -His off driving especially was a 
thing of joy. . .(p.354) 

I make that quotation with regret. I, 
too, belong to that generation and I used 
to see what we no longer see. I used to 
revel in what we no longer see. 


1. the Assemblea Nacional Popular (the 
national peoples assembly) gathered in 
a square with a million people who 
cannot discuss, debate and _ take 
decisions is not workers power. 

2. the massive mass popular meetings 
addressed by the leaders is not workers 
power. 

It is the workers, peasants, the unem- 
ployed and the poor at the work places 
and communities democratically organis- 
ed to promote and defend their interests 
against their enemies through the Move- 
ment of Assemblies of the People from 
the bottom to the top. 

In Maurice Bishop’s interview with 
Race Today in May 1974 which was 
reprinted in Race Today February/ 
March 1979 he focussed on this question 
of workers and peoples power: 

We envisage a system which would 

have village assemblies and workers’ 

assemblies. 

In other words, politics where you 
live and politics where you work. The 
village assemblies would in turn elect 
parish assemblies and the village assemblies 
would also elect representatives to a 
National Assembly. 

The National Assembly would be the 
government of the country. But the 
National Assembly would appoint or 
elect from its own members a National 
Assembly Council which would in effect 
be the present Cabinet you have. 

This is what Maurice Bishop and the 
Grenadian Revolution failed to do and a 
heavy price was paid for that failure. 


Cultural 


Front 


AKUA RUGG reports on the artistic and cultural activities of the 
Third International Book Fair of Radical Black and Third World 
Books. The 1984 Book Fair and Book Fair Festival Week took place 
at the Acton Town Hall in April. 


“You know a lot of people think if they’re 
chauvinist they’re intellectuals. It’s not 
true. Intellectuals know what’s happening 
all over the world. They know every- 
body’s art. So if you don’t know some of 
these people’s names and your’re sup- 
posed to be an intellectual, it means: 
there’s a hole in your bowl.’ 


True talk coming from African-Ameri- 
can writer Amiri Baraka in an introduction 
to his poem In the Tradition (For Black 
Arthur Blythe). It contains a roll call of 
talented blacks, past and present and in 
all spheres of endeavour and was recited 
during the Festival accompanying the 
Third International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books. Although 
referring to one element of the Festival, 
Baraka’s words apply equally to the 
whole. 

As in previous years, the Book Fair 
Festival kicked off with a film show. The 
first film to be shown, Women in Arms 
dealt with the contribution of women to 
the victory of the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion. Zalking History ‘starred’ CLR James 
and EP Thompson discussing, among 
other burning issues of our times, the rise 
of an international peace movement in 
opposition to the Cold War. Both films 
whetted the appetite for two major 
political forums held during the book 
fair — “The Women’s Struggle: the Way 
Forward and ‘1984 and After’. 

Poetry has traditionally been a crowd 
puller during the Festival. This year a 
whole day was earmarked for this art 
form. A seminar was held as a tribute to 
the life and work of the late Jamaican 
poet, Michael Smith. He first stepped into 
the international spotlight at the first ever 
Book Fair Festival. Neglected on his 
return to his native land as an artist, he 
was finally murdered to silence his voice 
raised in protest at the oppression of the 


mass of the people. Speakers at the sem- 
inar, including Kenyan writer, Negugi 
Wa Thiong’o, currently in exile in Lon- 
don, and Amiri Baraka stressed the 
universality both of Michael’s work and 
the circumstances surrounding his assass- 
ination. Darcus Howe, editor of Race 
Today Publications, one of the organis- 
ing bodies of the Fair, recommended that 
he should be presented in this universa- 
lity, not as a ‘dub’ or ‘black’ poet but 
because he was of the Caribbean peoples, 
‘made universal because of the mix and 
meddling of their history’. At a poetry 
reading later in the day the line-up was: 
Edward Kamau Brathwaite from Bar- 
bados, Amiri Baraka, Jamaican-born 
Linton Kwesi Johnson and his country- 
man and contemporary, Mutabaruka. 
Compere of the show, Linton acknow- 
ledged Baraka and Brathwaite as ‘two of 
the greatest poets of our times’ whose 
seminal works had influenced emerging 
voices in poetry in the New World. The 
work of the four showed them buoyant 
in the mainstream of world literature, not 
bogged down in some exotic, ethnic back- 
water. Baraka reviewed for us the ‘B’ 
movie (continuous performances) of 
America. He combined images, on the 


surface as universally recognisable as 
‘Dallas’ with words which dissected the 
body politic of America. Whether des- 
cribing lone individuals stifled by the 
confines of island life or the masses 
murdered in the Sowetos of the African 
continent, Brathwaite, the cadences of 
his words falling, as he explained, like the 
lines of surf moving from the coast of 
Africa to the shores of Barbados, mes- 
merised the audience. Linton and Muta- 
baruka represented the younger genera- 
tion of Caribbean poets influenced by the 
‘greats’ of the oral tradition — DJs like 
Big Youth and U Roy. National though 
the language used by Linton and Muta- 
baruka might be, their preoccupations are 
international, the former in much of his 
poetry dealing with the black, British 
experience, the latter with current events 
in Southern Africa. 

By the evening’s end, one could not 
but agree with Baraka, who, looking 
round the stage at his fellow poets de- 
clared: ‘It’s actually one of the pleasures 
of life — hearing poetry at the level 
you're hearing it tonight’. 

The night of the generals in the cul- 
tural field was followed by an afternoon 
variety concert for the tyros. In front of 
an audience made up mostly of their 
peers, young black British artists went 
through their paces. For the most part 
born and raised in Britain, these young 
artists expressed in their work an aware- 
ness of cultural traditions rooted in 
Africa, Asia the Caribbean and the black 
diaspora. Poet, Godfrey Duncan, epito- 
mosied this duality. He appeared on stage, 
to a roar of approval from the audience, 
with his locks brushing the ‘dog collar’ 
of the Christian’s priest’s robe he was got 
up in. Predictably some of his poems 
dealt with smoking ‘herbs’. Less predic- 


tably, we learned he’d used a scholarship 
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grant to visit India to whose people he’d 
dedicated one of the poems we heard. 
Tunde Jegede, a talented 12-year-old, 
had elected to travel to the Gambia to 
learn the Kora. After an initial shifting 
about, the audience of London school- 
children settled toa curious and somewhat 
awed silence. Faced witha group of break- 
er dancers/body poppers and a trio of 
pianist, cellist and flautist, the audience 
had the opportunity to reflect that 
similar levels of group organisation, 
discipline, dedication, skill and practice 
are required for both activities. Other 
artists included ballet dancers, Indian 
classical dancers, singers and composers. 


Way past school closing time, I noticed 
teachers having to tug children from the 
hall as a band played them out with a 
finale of ‘funk’. 

The work of four young writers discus- 
sed in a forum of young black writers 
represents the tip of an iceberg. The young 
chairperson of the forum, himself a mem- 
ber of a radical black publishing house, 
New Beacon Books, informed the meeting 
that the company receives at least fifteen 
manuscripts a week from black literary 
hopefuls. A striking and unifying charac- 
teristic of the four was a self-confidence 
and self-awareness that prevents them 
from. slavishly following literary tradi- 
tions whether they are those of the groves 


of academe or the streets of the ghetto.| The range, depth and power of the work 
Although studying for ‘A’ levels at school, | of the artists featured in this third Book 


poet Accabre Huntley draws inspiration 
from the lives of her peers — unwed 
teenage mothers for example — and is 
influenced by writers like Andrew Salkey 
and Linton Kwesi Johnson who are a part 
of her extra-curricular cultural back- 
ground. Novelist, Ruel White, ackno- 
wledged that as sometime songwriter he 
had an iron in the fire of the music bus- 
iness rather than that of radical and 
revolutionary politics. He was chary 
therefore of using ‘dialect’, because un- 
like someone like Linton he did not 
‘work urgently in the community’. The 
four young writers seemed much more 


concerned with being true to their own 
social reality rather than conforming to 
some intellectual abstraction of what 
writers, specifically black writers, should 
be. They displayed not just the talents 
but the honesty and courage of the 
genuine artist. 

The Bookfair Festival, with its pro- 
gramme incorporating all disciplines with- 
in the arts, has, over the three years 
of its existence, developed into a power- 
ful arm of the Bookfair, assisting its 
thrust to encourage the growth of radical 
ideas and concepts. The scale of people’s 
artistic and cultural activities is indicative 
of their social and political development. 


Fair Festival augurs well for the future of 
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blacks in Britain. (Back to Baraka: If 
you ever find yourself somewhere lost 
and surrounded by enemies who won't 
let you speak in your own language, 
who destroy your statues and instruments, 
who ban your oom boom ba boom bah 
boom you in deep trouble — humph — 
probably take you several hundred years 
to get out.) 


The Grenada 
Debate 


Grenada — Whose Freedom? 
Published by Latin American Bureau, 
London 


Grenada Revolution, 
Aftermath 
by Hugh O’Shaughnessy 


Published by Sphere Books 


US Invades Grenada — Nicaragua Next? 
Published by Covert Action Information 
Bulletin, No. 20, Winter 1984 


Reviewed by Gus John 


The central and unavoidable issue posed 
by the revolution in Grenada from 
the seizure of power on 13 March 1979, 
to the illegal and murderous occupation 
and recolonisation of that island by the 
United States on 25 October 1983, is 
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the relationship between the people, 
the vanguard party and the state. How 
do these three publications, significant 
additions to all that has been written 
on the issue so far, assist our under- 
standing of the issues I have outlined? 

Latin America Bureau is an inde- 
pendent organisation committed to re- 
search and the raising of public aware- 
ness on social, economic and political 
issues in Latin America. United States 
imperialism in the Caribbean has been 
very much on the agenda of this organ- 
isation long before the events of 1983. 

In Grenada — whose freedom? they 
offer an appraisal of the Grenadian 
revolution. The book provides a chron- 
ology of major political events from 
Gairy’s return to Grenada in 1950 up 
to the formation of the interim admin- 
istration under the watchful eye of the 
US State Department’s ‘colonial govern- 
or’, Charles Gillespie, in November 
1983. 

The main body of the book gives 
an analysis of the New Jewel Move- 
ment’s (NJM) rise to political prominence, 
their seizure of power, the revolutionary 
process up to the invasion and the after- 
math of the invasion. 

Bernard Coard and the Organisation 
for Revolutionary Education and Lib- 
eration (OREL) are assessed in terms 
of their constitution to the political 


and ideological development of the 
NJM, and the Marxist-Leninist perspec- 
tive of the People’s Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment (PRG). Coard and OREL are 
presented as ensuring that the popular 


nationalist politics of the NJM and of 


Bishop was transformed into a Marxist- 
Leninist approach as befitted a socialist 
revolution. 

The party is depicted here as the 
force behind the revolution, that which 
made the revolution, and which was 
charged with the responsibility of di- 
recting the revolutionary process. Coard 
is credited. for his transformation of 
the Grenadian economy through his 
shrewdly introduced ‘measured reforms 
and progressive disengagement from the 
major capitalist economies’. 

The writers argue that ‘under the 
PRG the government of Grenada was 
not strictly “constitutional”, but that 
it nevertheless enjoyed popular support. 
Party support groups were transformed 
into mass organisations who worked 
in parallel with the state machine. This 
allowed for ‘continuous direct democra- 
cy’ and ‘for the people to have a close 
dialogue with the leaders and scrutinise 
major pieces of legislation’. 

But the writers also make a strange 
observation in terms of the continuous 
nature of that ‘direct democracy’. By 
1983, there was some evidence that 


> 


levels of commitment and participation 

| had fallen off somewhat. As the initial 
impetus of the 1979 revolution waned, 

| the changes it had wrought became 
| ‘normal’, and expectations were toned 
_|down by economic difficulties and 
} external pressure. However, this quite 
predictable development was of a social 
{rather than political character. While 
| it posed problems for the PRG, it also 

| reflected the regime’s success in estab- 

‘lishing itself as the norm rather than 

an exciting aberration.’ (my emphasis) 

: From then on, apart from stating 
| that Bishop, not surprisingly, had pro- 
posed to institutionalise the local coun- 
cils as part of the country’s government, 
we hear very little more about the people 
of Grenada and a good deal about the 
party, its attempts to make the state 
fully subordinate to it, and the relative 
strengths of Coard and Bishop as revol- 
utionaries. 
The book, basically, supports the 
Coardist position while bemoaning the 
fact that ‘the political error’ of Bishop’s 
assassination gave the green light for 
the US invasion. The Coardists are in 
effect exonerated because the happenings 
on Fort Rupert are explained partly by 
Bishop’s own wrongdoings, as told by 
OREL, and partly by some almost 
inevitable CIA involvement: ‘It seems 
certain that, having been released with 
remarkable ease as a result of the action 
of a large crowd of people, the Prime 
Minister decided to mount resistance 
to the Central Committee.’ 

Significantly, even as he stared death 
in the face and, as the proverbial lamb, 
was already in the slaughterhouse of the 
Stalinists who now constituted the Cen- 
_ | tral Commitee, Bishop was expected by 

| the writers of this book to abide by 

‘democratic centralism’. The authors 
are mealy-mouthed, and lack the courage 
to state categorically that they are for 
the Stalinist left in the Caribbean, and 
simply regret that things went awry 
for Coard and OREL. 


Hugh O’Shaughnessy, on the other | 


hand, has produced the result of a cred- 
itable journalistic scoop. Grenada — 
Revolution, Invasion & Aftermath pro- 
vides a good, detailed and factual account 
of the invasion and its local and inter- 
national aftermath, with a much needed 
historical profile of Grenada up to and 
including twenty eight years of Gairy- 
ism. The book charts the historical 
struggles of the Grenadian people for self- 
determination, what the revolution prom- 
ised, how the revolutionary process 
was orchestrated, and the internal and 
external factors which led to the betray- 
al of the revolution and the worst mas- 
sacre in post-colonial Caribbean history. 

The Reagan government’s efforts, 
military, diplomatic and _ clandestine, 


in the pursuit of US annexation of 
Grenada and of the six OECS countries, 
are given close scrutiny. The book pro- 
vides a comprehensive account of the 
US invasion and of the involvement of 
the Caribbean states in that act. 

Covert Information Bulletin, Number 
20, devotes 24 pages to an analysis 
of US intelligence operations in and 
around Grenada since March 1979. Their 
thesis, in a nutshell, is that the US was 
always poised to invade Grenada, had 
rehearsed an invasion at least twice, had 
exploited the paranoia of Grenada’s 
neigbours about a Marxist-Leninist sym- 
bol on their doorstep which they could 
not allow to succeed, and had decided 
to invade at least two weeks before 
Bishop had been placed under house 
arrest. 

The internal divisions within the 
NJM and the PRG were used by the 
CIA to penetrate the government, and 
the events of October 1983 were the 
direct result of such penetration. Having 
got the bit between their teeth, the 
theory of CIA conspiracy is taken to 
absurd lengths by the authors; so much 
so, that they succeed in making the 
Grenadian people look like a popula- 
tion of mindless, a-political sheep being 


here and there, but they still wanted 
| their revolutionary leadership. They did 


i the Grenada masses to the status of 


led to a massacre by the CIA. 

All three publications, especially those 
of Latin America Bureau and Covert 
Action Bulletin, fail to understand 
the true significance of 13 March and 19 
October and what went on in between. 
When Latin America Bureau says that 
‘under the PRG the government of 
Grenada was not strictly constitutional’ 
they are using the very criteria they 
condemn to judge the legitimacy of the 
Bishop regime. 

The hard fact is, however, that the 
NJM seized power in 1979 and the 
overwhelming majority of the pop- 
ulation endorsed that revolutionary act. 
Not one person took to the streets in 
opposition. No anti-government or anti- 
NJM marches were organised. On the 
contrary, the masses came out in droves 
at week-ends to involve themselves 
in the building of the new Grenada. 
By 1981, that mass support could no 
longer be counted upon. The reasons 
for that were as political as were the 
reasons for the people’s disaffection 
from the mass organisations and the 
party. The state apparatus, controlled 
and managed by the party, was running 
the show and the people were treated 
not unlike the population in any bour- 
geois state. Yet the government remained 
‘constitutional’. The people grumbled 


not take to the streets clamouring for 
the US, Britain or Moscow. Therein 
lay the government’s constitutionality. 

But what the people bestow, their 
collective will at any one political mo- 
ment could also remove. Unlike March 
1979, on 19 October 1983, 25,000 
people, one quarter of the population, 
took to the streets and for a few fleet- 
ing moments had made the revolution. 
It was not the NJM party’s, nor Bishop’s, 
nor Coard’s; it was the people’s revolu- 
tion. They may well have put Bishop 
in charge of it and dealt with the Stal- 
inists but for the assassinations. Despite 
the massacre, they would have dealt 
sooner rather than later with OREL 
and the Revolutionary Military Coun- 
cil (RMC), but for Reagan’s war, and 
taken the revolution to a higher stage. 

To miss that point and to relegate 


politically inert followers of Bishop 
or of Coard, and particularly of the 
CIA, is to insult the revolutionary spi- 
rit of the Grenada workers and peasantry 
and to deny them their place in history. 
That revolutionary spirit will ensure 
that with or without vanguard parties 
or Marxist-Leninist ideologies, the work- 
ers and peasants of Grenada will tol- 
erate US colonialist rule only for so 
long, and will surely take power back 
into their own hands. 


Father Zimbabwe 


Nkomo: The Story of My Life 
by Joshua Nkomo 

Published by Methuen 

Price £9.95 


Reviewed by Lindiwe M. Tsele 


Joshua Nkomo is one of the earliest lead- 
ers of the Zimbabwe struggle against 
imperialism in that country when it was 
known as Rhodesia. As a young man he 
travelled to South Africa which in the 
1950s was a hive of political activity. His 
experiences there gave him the confidence, 
after completing a social sciences course, 
to return home and concern himself with 
the social welfare of his fellow Africans. 
In fighting for welfare rights, Nkomo was 
propelled willy-nilly into the foreground 
of the fight for political rights for Africans. 

Having established the ANC (African 
National Congress) along the same lines 
as the South African ANC, Nkomo became 
its natural leader, thus earning himself 
the title: ‘Father Zimbabwe’. However, 
with this book, he leaves us with very 
little material to drape his stature. The 
crucial events in the critical moments of 
the original ANC that forced his suppor- 
ters to form the short-lived NDP (National 
Democratic Party), the formation of 
ZAPU (Zimbabwe African People’s Union) 
which eventually suffered the split that 
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led to the formation of the opposition 
party ZANU (Zimbabwe African National 
Union), are only lightly touched on. 

There is no mention in the book of 
why ZAPU with the best ammunition did 
not go much into Zimbabwe during 
Chimurenga (the struggle for national 
liberation), leaving the poor and _ill- 
equipped ZANU to face a conservative 
peasantry almost single handedly. ZANU 
had no weaponry to write home about, 
and had to use guerrilla tactics which 
could only be done by politicising the 
peasants in the northeast corner of the 
country. 

During the elections following the 
Lancaster House Agreement which gave 
every political party in the country the 
chance to contest, lan Smith and. his 
backers dissuaded the black electorate 
from voting for Mugabe. They announced 
that they would prefer people to vote for 
his party ZAPU, rather than for ZANU 
led by Robert Mugabe. Nkomo’s attitude 
towards ZANU confirms that it would 
have been foolhardy for ZANU to have 
fought elections jointly with a party that 
was militarily superior but had not used 
its political muscle to the full during the 
fifteen years of UDI (Unilateral Declara- 
tion of Independence). 

With this book Nkomo comes close to 
some home truths but never seems able 
to see beyond views beneficial to ZAPU 
and himself. He glosses over the make or 
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break events leading to independence as 
when, for example, he goes to London to 
accept the fifteen black seats in Smith’s 
government but refutes the fact that he 
has done so when confronted by his 
angry supporters. One just about catches 
the frustration and the fury that threw 
his supporters into sixes and sevens dur- 
ing the years of struggle, particularly 
during Smith’s UDI. 

The whole book is full of gradations 
of pedantic and childish revelations. It is 
surprising that, to date, ‘Father Zimbabwe’ 
fails to see that people helped him in the 
past because he personified the welfare 
of Zimbabwe. This is a failing he shares 
with those Third World leaders who 
seem unable to appreciate they are only 
supported because of what they re- 
present. Nkomo was surprised that the 
Russian delegates at UN meetings said 
and did very little without first referring © 
to Moscow for directives. He felt exasper- 
ated because the British delegates were 
sociable, sympathetic and civil, yet voted 
against him, even though he had known 
some of them very well and they and 
their families had been kind to him and 
members of his family as well. Nkomo 
is bitter that several people, including 
that shrewd, self-made investor, Tiny 
Rowlands ditched him when he needed 
help most. This book shows that in the 
Third World, some of us still have to learn 
that in politics there are no permanent 


, friends or permanent enemies, only per- 


manent interests. (Inter-personal relation- 
ships count of course, but for no more 
than common courtesy. Their worth 
lies in helping over the rocky road, they 
are not the cargo.) 

It is regrettable that even though 
ZANU are now the government of 
Zimbabwe, Nkomo still treats them as 
though they are dissidents. In short, the 
‘Father of Zimbabwe’ seems unable to 
allow his sons to take over the reigns of 
power that he so ably started to fight for. 
The Father of the Nation refuses the 
Presidency that would have given him an 
honourable place at Rufaria Stadium 
when the British flag came down and the 
Zimbabwe flag went up and then cries 
bitterly because he was not given a 
prominent place after all his hard work. 

Nkomo has left Zimbabweans with the 
universal dilemma of how to deal with 
the issue of persuading their Mdala (senior 
or elder) to retire with grace and with 
honour. Zimbabwe’s history cannot be 
written without Nkomo’s original role 
being acknowledged. But he must and 
should acknowledge the fact that he is no 
longer able to control the direction of 
Zimbabwe. 


All Day Every Day, Factory and Family 
| in the making of women’s lives. 
| by Sallie Westwood 

Published by Pluto Press 


In the last decade feminists have been 
concerned to show that for both women 
and men the experience of work is 
mediated by the worker’s place in the 
family. Therefore to understand women’s 
| position in and experience of the labour 
market it is necessary to analyse gender 
divisions within the household. 
Sallie Westwood takes this as the start- 
ing point for her examination of women’s 
work experiences in a large hosiery fac- 
tory and their experience of family life. 
For fourteen months (March 1980 — 
May 1981) Westwood was a participant 
observer on the shopfloor of the women’s 
section of a factory in a town at the heart 
of the British hosiery industry. She took 
notes by day and wrote them up in the 


flavour of their family lives. 

| She has produced a book which 
| grapples with the ideological issues in- 
| volved in a materialist understanding of 
patriarchy, but it remains readable 
throughout, and contains enough quotes 
from the workers themselves to give some 
insight into the women’s interpretation of 
their own experiences. 

Westwood argues that working outside 
the home not only gives women a class 
position as waged workers, but also helps 
| to produce and reproduce their gender 
| identities both through ‘the capitalist 
labour process, which enshrines the sub- 
ordination of women’, and through the 
shopfloor culture that the women produce 
in Opposition to it. 

__ As in many other factories, women’s 
work, in this case sewing garments, was 
classed as semi-skilled while the men’s 
ork, knitting, was classed as skilled, 
with the resultant wage differentials. In 
addition, the men were not as tightly 
supervised as the women. However, it 
‘| was not only the management that was 


_| tion of women on the factory floor. The 
trade union officials (mainly white males) 
on the whole ignored the women’s griev- 
ances. This is hardly surprising given the 
history of the trade union movement 

| which has traditionally campaigned for 
male workers to be given a ‘family wage’, 
and fought for the maintenance of skill 


evenings, but found time to socialise with | 
the women so that she could get some 


| responsible for the continued subordina- 


differentials. Working class women are 
mainly unskilled. This means, in effect, 
that management and the unions have 
fought to keep women classified as un- 
skilled, even where the differences be- 
tween what ‘unskilled’ women and 
‘skilled’ men are doing is minute. This 
insistence on the maintenance of skill 
differentials actually takes no account of 
the fact that all workers are being sys- 
tematically deskilled in the service of 
capital. 

The women in the study completely 
rejected the idea that their wages con- 
stituted non-essential ‘pin-money’. Al- 
though they sometimes appeared to be- 
lieve in the ‘family-wage’, suggesting that 
they would be supported by their hus- 
bands, they were aware that this was not 
really possible, and actively resisted 
efforts to cheapen their labour in order 
for management to keep their profits high. 

The shopfloor culture Westwood des- 
cribes centred around celebrations of 
birthdays, weddings and pregnancies, and 
was itself a form of resistance that 
management found difficult to control. 
The women used company time and 
resources in the service of these celebra- 
tions, but the romanticism and impor- 
tance they attached to marriage and 
motherhood reproduced their dependency 
and subordination as women. Although 
there is a section on resistance in the 
domestic sphere, it leaves the reader with 
a feeling of powerlessness and defeat, 
unlike the section about resistance on 
the shopfloor. However, the women 
clearly did not accept the inequities in 
their households without question. Al- 
though no self-avowed feminists, femin- 
ism had nevertheless affected their 
attitudes, and they used its language to 
describe their situation. They fought the 
privations and limitations of their lives. 
Westwood recognises that the relationship 
between the women’s movement and 
working class women has to be a two-way 
one, since the women’s movement cannot 
grow and develop unless it includes 
working class women and takes the issues 


or Ne hen 


affecting their lives seriously. 

While the central theme of the book is 
the common struggle of working class 
women against the forces of capitalism, 
Westwood tries to grapple with race as 
well as class issues, and so she is at pains 
to point out that racism affects the class 
position of black workers, particularly 
black women, because it gives them a 
specific place in the working class. To 
that end she intersperses comments 
about the black workers (most of whom 
were Asian) with her general narrative. 
This is the major weakness of the book 
because she drifts away from an analysis 
of the black women’s experiences as 
workers who are affected by racism, toa 
discussion of what she obviously per- 
ceives to be important cultural differen- 
ces. These she portrays as apparently 
making the lives of the working class 
black women harder. This means that she 
makes no comment about some of the 
racist comments that she records, or 
about the union’s failure to fight for 
Asian women’s right to wear saris or 
Asian women’s scepticism of the union. 
She devotes instead separate chapters to 
white English marriages and Asian ar- 
ranged marriages. 

In fact the picture she presents of all 
the women’s lives after marriage makes it 
clear that the way a marriage is contracted 
and the culture of the partners do not 
make a significant difference to the 
women’s experiences within marriage. 
She falls into the trap of presenting Asian 
arranged marriages as homogeneous, as if 
they all infringe the women’s right to 
choose and are therefore worse than 
white English marriages. Whatever her 
intention, she has chosen to present her 
discussion in a way that makes a cultural 
difference paramount and devoid of its 
political significance. Like so many 
writers before her, she has found dif- 
ference where she sought it and omitted 
to give it sufficient significance where 
racism needs to be invoked. 

In her discussion of race in the con- 
clusion, she persistently uses the phrase 
‘women and black people’. What of black 
women? Her turn of phrase betrays that 
she is only theoretically aware of black 
women. Unfortunately, there are a few 
points where she betrays her contempt 
of all the working class women she spent 
fourteen months with. 

Right at the beginning of the book 
Westwood talks about the problems of 
participant observation as a methodology 
and dismisses them, but it is clear that her 
‘subjective intrusions’ must have inter- 
fered with her understanding of the 
women’s lives. While that subjectivity 
has provided us with much insight into 
the structural meaning of the women’s 
experiences, it is at times patronising and 
panders to stereotype. 
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Keeping Track 


Brickbats and Bouquets: Black Woman’s 
Critique, Literature, Theatre and Film 

by Akua Rugg 

Race Today Publications 1984 


Reviewed by Rhonda Cobham 


Akua Rugg’s collection of reviews written 
for Race Today over the last ten years is 
an essential document of a crucial decade 
of black cultural activity. Ordered chron- 
ologically, the pieces range from a review 
of a photographic exhibition to descri- 
tions of Carnival celebrations in London, 
but the book will probably be most 
valued for its criticism of black drama on 
screen and stage, and its contribution to 
the development of aesthetic criteria with 
which black theatre may be evaluated. 

Race Today celebrates this year the 
tenth anniversary of its existence as an 
independent voice for the black com- 
munity in political and cultural affairs. 
When Akua first began to write for the 
journal in 1974 the organisation and 
promotion of black culture in Britain was 
an amateur and haphazard affair. Profes- 
sional black actors were still struggling 
to obtain more than token roles in 
established theatres and on the screen. 
All-black cultural initiatives such as the 
Keskidee centre were the exception and 
even they were handicapped by their 
total reliance on government funding 
and their difficulty in finding technically 
competent scripts dealing in depth with 
issues of importance to the black com- 
munity. The early reviews in Akua’s 
collection reflect this dilemma tending 
at this stage to be little more than a dis- 
mal catalogue of the ways in which the 
films or plays treated have failed to come 
up to the high standards of artistic 
accomplishment and socio-political com- 
mitment Akua sets. The film Pressure, 
for example, from Horace Ove, is com- 
mended for its pioneering attempt at: 
using the medium of film ‘to reveal the 
inner soul of the black condition in 
Britain’ but faulted for losing itself in a 
maze of side issues which detract from 
the dramatic development of the central 
themes the director sets out to explore. 
The insistence on the need to appropriate 
the techniques of traditionally ‘western’ 
art forms such as film and formal theatre 
is again stressed in reviews like the one 
on the Temba Theatre Company’s pro- 
duction of Jimi Rand’s Sherry and Wine. 
In subsequent years as technical standards 
rise and films and plays about black 
communities come into vogue in Britain, 
Akua resists the temptation of jumping 
onto the ‘ethnic minority’ band wagon. 
While acknowledging the success of 
mainstream writers like Michael Has- 
tings in attracting audiences to plays 
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dealing with racial issues, she is unrelent- 
ing in pointing out how effortlessly his 
easy racial comedy degenerates into 
easy racist propaganda. Popular West 
End successes like Black Joy are roundly 
condemned for trivalising the problems 
and lifestyle of the black community. 

Viewed as a_ retrospective survey, 
Brickbats and Bouquets preserves for us 
poignant first impressions of some of the 
most significant milestones in the devel- 
opment of black drama over the last ten 
years. Trevor Rhone’s screenplay Smile 
Orange, for example, provides the review- 
er with her first opportunity to endorse a 
black comedy fully. One can sense the 
almost palpable relief with which she 
allows herself to relax and enjoy the fun 
without having to wince at shoddy 
camera work or racial slurs. Another 
such highlight comes a few years later, 
chronologically speaking, in the review 
of Franco Rosso’s documentary film on 
Linton Kwesi Johnson, in which both 
director and protagonist successfully 
avoid the rags-to-riches superstar cliches 
of countless other documentaries of this 
nature, choosing instead to concentrate 
on the community from which the poet 
draws his inspiration and the “grassroots” 
level at which Linton interacts within it. 
The theatre reviews culminate in two 
pieces on the Jamaican theatre collective, 
Sistren: one on the groups’s work as a 
whole, and the other on their London 
production of OPH, Akua presents their 
theatre as a total experience, reaching 
out to involve an entire community from 
the bottom up. She seems to derive a 
particular sense of satisfaction in being 
able to demonstrate that, through the 
group’s work, the black women, who is 
so often maligned and marginalised on 
the stage and behind it, is finally allowed 
to come into her own — as a character 
on the stage as well as manager and 
technician behind the scenes. 

Reviews are by nature brief, topical 
pieces and having read this collection I 
felt very strongly the need for more 
detailed critical studies of contemporary 
black film and theatre. At times I also 
felt that certain sweeping negative criti- 
cism — the dismissal for example of the 
splendidly energetic two-hander Woza 
Albert as ‘Apartheid without tears’ — 
had not been adequately grounded within 
the review, or treated with a sufficient 
degree of complexity. However Akua’s 
reviews establish one point unequivocally. 
Black theatre has come of age. Between 
her early appeals for competent black 
playwrights and the later flood of re- 
views of films, drama and _ television 
plays written by black writers and per- 
formed by black playwrights lies a 
decade of hard work and creative effort. 
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Theatre 
Waging War 


| Some Kind of Hero 
by Les Smith 
| Presented at Croydon Warehouse Theatre 


Reviewed by Julia Attwater 


The setting is a military jail in Belfast. 
_| The surface plot is the unravelling of a 
_| mystery: why did the prisoner, Private 
| James, a black soldier (Brian Bovell) 


| shoot his Commanding Officer? As an 


| answer emerges so does the insidious 
‘| nature of British society. The prison 
_| setting is used as a backdrop for a micro- 
_| cosmic study of class and race oppression. 
_| As James’s personal history unfolds he 
relives miseducation, his fears and his 


| birth into niggerhood. ‘I’ve been a nigger 


| a long time — since 1964’ — the year of 
| the election in which Peter Griffiths 
campaigned and won under the slogan 
‘If you want a nigger for a neighbour, 
| vote Liberal or Labour’. James also re- 
counts army experiences. Faith in the 
advertising promise ‘You'll be surrounded 
by mates’ suffered a blow when he had 
his head pushed down a loo on the first 
day. Realisation dawned, after three Bel- 
fast tours and one leave spent in Toxteth, 
that what he was doing to the kids in the 
Divas flats he’d one day be called upon 
to do to his brothers. A plan took shape 
when his Commanding Officer joined the 
ranks of those who deal out ‘black 
bastard’ type abuse. In James’s private 
anguish or search for calmness of purpose, 
he meditates on the poetry of LKJ. Several 
poems are used (e.g. ‘Doun De Road’, 
‘Problems’, ‘Peace and Love.) with 
inspired dramatic effect. 

The tension of the play works around 
the battle between James and his army 
superiors. The crudest is the Staff Sergeant 
warder (Peter Rutherford) who dishes out 
‘jungle-bunny’ insults or physical assaults 
whenever he is outwitted by the vastly 
superior intelligence, repartee or satire of 
his charge. A more subtle battle of wits is 
waged with the psychiatrist (Eileen Pol- 


lock) who, as James says, ‘has a degree in 
boring people’. Her violence is psycholo- 
gical, but her hypocrisy cruder than 
anything the ignorant warder deals out. 
Sympathy reveals itself for what it is — 
the means by which to solicit enough 
information with which to punish James 
for ‘the chip on the shoulder’, his deadly 
act against one of her own, and to prove 
him mentally sick. 

The real power lies with the Captain 
(Corin Redgrave) who masquerades as an 
unctuous liberal, if not pushed too hard, 
but who is ultimately intent on defend- 
ing the CO’s family, the army and the 
state. He passes the final sentence: there 
is to be no murder trial but instead in- 
ternment in a mental hospital. ‘You 
didn’t think we’d let you use the trial? 
It’d help the IRA, the bomb merchants. . . 
you wanted to explode your own little 
bomb. . . it’s not going to happen’. 

James is destroyed and defeated be- 
cause of his naive faith in justice and his 
romantic desire to expose injustice 
(racism, state preparations for urban un- 
rest) through an individual act i.e. the 
shooting of his CO and the hoped-for 
subsequent trial. Too late does he realize 
the raw truth that to, the CO, ‘truth’, 
justice are all dispensable in the war to 
maintain class power in this bourgeois 
democracy. 

This is a strong play with an imposing, 
witty, complex script and some inspired 
acting, particularly from Brian Bovell. 


Visual Arts 
Black Artist 


at the Barbican 


Monkey Dey Chop 
baboon Dey Cry 
And Art Exhibition at the Barbican 


Reviewed by Kelly Burton 


Thomas Josephs’ work ranges from a col- 
lection of deeply expressive political 
statements to work which emulates 
existing contemporary art. 

The central theme of the exhibition 
reflects the black experience. However, 
in addition to this, he has displayed his 
versatility as an artist with such paint- 
ings as the ‘Naked Venus’ which borders 
on abstract modernism. 

The works are imaginative, vibrant and 
bold; his use of colour conveys a subtle 


range of feelings and impressions; his 
method of transposing perceptual exp- 
erience into pictorial language is expres- 
sive, disharmonic and convulsive. Every 
painting seems to jump out at the spec- 
tator. This is particularly true of the 
painting, “The Spirit of the Carnival’. 
This painting won Joseph much acclaim 
at the first exhibition of Contemporary 
Black Art. A turbulent and moving 
painting, it depicts a carnival performer 
dressed in a traditional African costume 
and mask. The performer is surrounded at 
every turn by a mass of blue helmets 
worn by the Metropolitan police. From a 
corner of the painting emerges a savage 
dog which is restrained from ripping the 
performer to pieces by a dangerously 
thin lead. It would be hard to ignore the 
political observations being made in this 
painting. By its very nature, Tom Joseph’s 
imagery reflects the oppression which is 
endured and suffered by the black 
community in contemporary Britain. 

‘UK school report’ depicts a tripartite 
painting, which illustrates three black 
school children. Ironically, each face 
sports colours taken from the British 
flag, red, white and blue. Under each 
portrait reads a caption, ‘good at sports’, 
‘likes music’ and ‘needs surveillance.’ This 
seems to be an accurate picture which 
reflects the sterotyping inflicted on black 
school children by the British educational 
system. One can identify strongly with 
these images. Significantly, the youth who 
needs surveillance adheres closely to the 
Rastafarian tradition. 

The most outstanding composition, to 
my mind, is the ‘Monkey dey chop, 
Baboon dey cry’. A powerful drama, the 
painting reflects the confused and oppres- 
sed state of Africa. Deprivation, urban 
development, misery, human waste and 
indoctrination all work to undermine 
Africa and its people. The composition is 
appropriately described by one spectator 
as ‘Circuit blowing’. The use of colour 
and imagery work together to produce a 
deeply expressive and emotive state- 
ment, which one cannot ignore. 

The exhibition as a whole is very 
exciting. It can be said that a tew of the 
paintings displayed by Joseph were 
incompatible with the general theme. 
However, given that this is his first ex- 
hibition in a major established venue, one 
can appreciate Joseph’s need to display 
his flexibility as an artist. 


POET KELUELJANG 
IMPRISONED 
Sudanese poet, Sirr Anai Keluel- 
jang, was arrested in early February 
near Rumbek, Southern Region, 
and is being held at Rumbek Pri- 
son in the Sudan. He is accused of 
being in the possession of litera- 
ture hostile to the state. He is being 
held without charge and denied 
access to lawyers and friends. The 
conditions under which he is being 
held are described as ‘punitive and 
inhuman.’ 


Contact: Chris Abuk 622 3761 
for Pictures and Poems 


Where are you 


This man is determined 

To keep me behind, 

He wants to lead without end! 
Perhaps he may switch and part 


When the patience is over 


Along the hostile borderlands 

Between accords and uncertainty 

Between conflicting identities and peace, 
History may so soon repeat itself 

Now that we are again experiencing hardships. 


Alas! how our peaceful co-existence is threatened! 
For in this period of calm in our national life 
They play sabotages of all kinds, 

To make us the Africans resort to gun again! 


But indeed when our patience is over, 

Who will stop things coming to a head? 

Who will insist that in the name of national unity, 

We should forever go on tightening our belts 

And waiting in vain for our share of the national cake? 


Yet, a genuine Afro-Arab nation we wish the Sudan to be, 
And let bygone be bygone... 

As for our African identity we shall preserve 

And uphold it without fear to give our lives! again! 


Juba, May 1979 


© S.A. Kelueljang 


Only because 


Only because I do not complain 

Nor conspire against so and so, 
You think I am a harmless worm 
Living for my own sake? 


leading 
meé¢ 


Only because I smile readily 
And do my work obediently, 
You think I am so happy 


If the masses rise to oppose his insatiable greed! 


But now he says he will not allow intrusion 
Because it will be lethal, 

A complete suicide and utter confusion! 

In his world youth leadership is brutal, 

A kind of flirt, and mad revolution 

Which craves for change without control! 


Putting his hand on my left shoulder, 

Like a mother rocking a restless baby to sleep, 
He says: it is not yet time for me to be a leader! 
But I say: you cannot lead me like a sheep, 

My ideas about leadership are growing stronger! 


But he says: oh my impetuous son, listen to me! 
Loquacity will do you no good... 
So before you can lead, you just follow me! 


Juba, May 1977 
© S. A. Kelueljang 
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Not knowing that the tooth is only a bone? 


Only because I talk less about 

What needs our politics must meet, 
You think my head is vacant of ideas 
And Iam no more than a mere follower? 


Only because I am pruned to emotion 
Knowing how mad it is to be over-excited, 
You think I am a stone 

And do not feel the pains of my people? 
Khartoum, September 1968 


© S.A. Kelueljang 


The mythot freedom 


On their feet they rose 
And into the jungle rode 
One after another like ants 
To reach a valley unknown 
To colonialist authorities in town. 


They stopped: 


And there upon their honour swore 
Their loyalty to the lands of Africa 
And the oppressed peoples of the world, 
And never more to imperialists adore 
But to make the myth of freedom explode! 


The fight is launched: 


Now awful noises are up in the air, 
Imperialists have come in scores 
From their NATO base in Azores, 


Flying German fiat G-19 fighter bombers 
And American PV-2 Harpoons and Thunder-Jet fighters! 


In the air they hover: 


But the African freedom fighters made a smile 


In defiance of this auspicious show, 
Whirling up there in heaven many a mile 


To avoid the flying arrow 


Of a guerrilla whose feet are on the ground! 


London, 1979. 


© S.A. Kelueljang 


To you, comrades 


To you, comrades, 

Whose graves are unknown to us 
But who fell bravely 

In struggle 

For the down-trodden people! 


To you, 

Whose bodies lie in the bosom 

Of the Southern thicket, 

But whose spirits lives with us, 
Probing and drilling springs of love 
Through our stony-hearts 

Which the evil of capitalism 

Has bereaved of concern! 


To you, 

Whose tales of heroic deeds 
Keep on throbbing 

In all spots of production — 
In villages 

In towns 

In cities, 

Awakening the peasants 
And workers 

To rise and struggle than die 
Of oppression and gnawing hunger! 


To you, 

Who taught us to unite, 

And stand up together 

To protect our democratic rights, 
And to destroy dictatorship 

And brutal rule! 


To you, 

Who taught us that true brotherhood 
Of all human races 

Is rooted 

In a common struggle 

Against 

All forms of domination 

And exploitation of man by man! 


Yes, comrades, 

We have assembled here today 
To renew, in your remembrance, 
Our peasant/worker pledge 

To restore to ourselves 

Our robbed 

Freedom, justice and equality! 


Juba, April/May 1982 


OS.A. Kelueljang 


My red heart 


My red heart 
is the African heart 
that knows no peace 
no rest 
no love: 
My red heart 
is the African heart 
that cries no tears 
no regrets 
no frustration; 
My red heart 
is the African heart 
that inspires concern 
to free the demented people 
of the so-called independent Africa. 


My red heart 
is the heart that raises 
a signal 
of untamable rebelliousness; 
My red heart 
is the storm, or wild tempest 
that uproots colonial mentality 
and restores 
the African values of sharing, 
of cooperative 
and communitarian society. 


My red heart 
is the African heart 
moulded by the pulsation 
of the brotherhood of man 
in equality 
and liberty; 

My red heart 
is the heart intoning secrets 
with a spirit 
of rejuvenation. 


© S.A. Kelueljang 


CORRECTION 

In our last issue (April/May 1984) 
we wrongly credited West Indian 
poet, Delano Abdul Malik 
Decoteau, as having written the 
following poems: ‘Justice’, “Human 
Being I am’ and ‘What’s it all for’. 
We apologise for this error. 
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Education Resource Unit 
presents 
A TWO DAY EVENT 


CULTURAL EVENNG rricay2 
BLACK BODK FAIR seturiey 26 sy 


For further details contact Kay Jess, or Gloria Simpson or Esi Manu: 
105 Plumstead High Street, London SE18 Tel: 854-2662 


LIVERPOOL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Senior Lecturer: Access to Higher 
Education Course 

£10,683 — £12,552 

Old Swan Technical College 
Broadgreen Road, Liverpool L13 5SO 


Oth July 


A well qualified and experienced person 
is required to take responsibility for the 
organisation and control of the curriculum 
and management of the Access Course — 
based in the inner city. The person ap- 
pointed will be expected to be a leading 
professional for all staff involved in 
Access. Teaching duties are expected to 
be within Communications/English/Study 
Skills areas. The person appointed should 
have the ability and willingness to generate 
new approaches toadult learning especially 
for black students. Experience in Access 
or multi-cultural education will be ex- 
pected. 

Application form obtainable from (send 
SAE) the Principal. To be returned 14 
days after the appearance of this advert. 

The City Council is an Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer and welcomes applica- 
tions irrespective of race, sex, marital 
status or disability. 


Chapeltown Citizens Advice Bureau 


Asian Rights Worker 
required for a busy inner city advice centre. Applicants should have experience 
in advice or related work and be able to speak Punjabi but knowledge of other 
Asian languages useful. 

Salary AP3 pt 23 £7,005 per annum. 37% hrs. 

People wishing to job share welcome to apply 

Further details and application form from: The Organiser, Chapeltown CAB, 
Willow House, Cross Francis Street, Leeds LS7 4BZ Tel: 0532 622281 

Closing date 23rd July 1984 

CHAPELTOWN CAB is an equal opportunities employer 


COMMISSION 
FOR RACIAL 


FIGHT RACISM uN 


Discrimination is part of the black experience. It happens with jobs. It happens with housing. You see it in pubs, in clubs and in 


restaurants. 
Many people think it’s just part of life. But it needn’t be. You have rights and you should use them. The law says that everyone must have 
equal treatment and if someone tries to hold you back because of your colour you can take them to Court. May be it will never happen to 


you but if it does talk to us. 
We’re the Commission for Racial Equality and we can tell you how the law works. We can tell you if we think you can win. And we may be 


able to represent you in Court. 


Among our publications are: 
Caribbean Connections: Six Programmes Broadcast by BBC Continuing Education Radio 4. (£1.50); Unemployment & Homelessness 
(£1.50); Urban Deprivation, Racial Inequality and Social Policy (£1.75); Probation and After-Care in a Multi-Racial Society (£2.00); Loading 
the Law: A Study of Transmitted Deprivation, Ethnic Minorities and Affirmative Action (£1.50); Towards a Black Perspective: Report of 
an Experiemntal Afro-Caribbean Training Project (£1.00); Youth in a Multi-Racial Society: The Urgent Need for New Policies (£1.50); 
Public Awareness and the Media: A Study of Reporting on Race (£2.00); Television in a Multi-Racial Society (£1.50); Ethnic Minority 
Broadcasting (£1.00); Police Powers and Duties (free); Racial Harassment on Local Authority Housing Estates (free); Racial Discrimination: 
A Guide to the Race Relations Act, 1976 (free). 


PERIODICALS: New Equals (Quarterly — free); Education Journal (Termly — free); Employment Report (Qyarterly — free); New 
Community (Annual subscription — individual - £9.00; institution - £12.00). 


For a complete list of CRE publications, please write to: Commission for Racial Equality, Elliot House, 10-12 Allington Street, London, 
SWIE 5EH. 


Crippling A Nation 
Health In Apartheid South Africa 
by Aziza Seedat 


It has been said that South Africa does not have a health service 
but a disease service. South Africa is a highly industralized 
and wealthy country, but the ill-health of its black population 
serves as a damning indictment of the apartheid regime. In 
some of its rural areas half the children die before they reach 
their fifth birthday. They are black, and are therefore exposed 
to the hazards of malnutrition, infection and disease in a 
manner totally unknown to their privileged white counterparts. 

“To say that this account is harrowing in the extreme is an 
understatement; it is all the more powerful for the detailed 
and sober manner in which atrocities are related.’ (West 
Africa, UK.) 

“If the state of a nation’s mental and physical health is an 

accurate reflection of real freedom, then this meticulously 
researched survey of health in South Africa by an exiled 
doctor confirms the brutal tyranny of apartheid. . . Dispassion- 
ately factual (in the best sense) her conclusion that nothing 
will change under apartheid is inescapable.’’ City Limits 
110pp with photographs. Price £3. 
Published April 1984 by International Defence and Aid Fund 
for Southern Africa, and available on mail order from IDAF 
Publications, Canon Collins House, 64 Essex Rd, London N1 
8LR, tel: 01-359 9181. 


Please send me...... copy/copies of Crippling A Nation @ £3 
MIIOSG Hr sii e's sin 5 se eee = 

RE Es oes hh enc ate Lene cea Babi Cs be ole 

TA SRS SOMBRE Doel gel ae Ui os eae 2 ee 
EE ic e's Soli isin 2 0s ela he lye tea, 8 dares er eee a DO78 RT 


J 1 2 BEST FIRST FILM 
Re VENICE '83 BEST ACTRESS 
SILVER LIONERENCH CESAR ‘84 


2 


RUE CAVA NEGREA 


BLACK SHACK ALLEY —?° 
EUZHAN PALCY’s 


prizewinning film from the West Indies 
“Sheerly enjoyable...wonderfully natural” — the Guordion 
“The debut of a considerable artist” — the times 


3 - 15 july 6 & 8pm Extra show 4pm weekends 
(No 6pm show 10 july) 


Narrow Quay, Bristol 1 


ARNOLFINI 


% Ring 299194 for 24 hour recorded programme information Ww 


qt aa 


UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS’ 
COLLEGE 


New Cross, London, SE14 6NW 


The School of Adult and Community Studies requires 
a part-time tutor to teach Guitar and Musicianship 

as part of the Jazz and Popular Music course. 

Write to David Burnand for further details. 


Closing date for applications: 14 days after the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


77 12 BEST FIRST FILM 
foe Aue 83 best ACTRESS 
JOSILVER LIONEFRENCH Cesar ’84 | 
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RUE CAGES NEGRES 


BLACK SHACK ALLE Y — 


English Subtitles An Artificial Eye Release 


EUZHAN PALCY’s 
prizewinning film from the West Indies 
“"Dazzling...the most attractive . 

and optimistic film in London.” the times 
“Sheerly enjoyable...wonderfully natural” The Guardian 


“Bewitching...high enchantment... ' 
as strong on poetry as protest” F. Times 


“Potent, primitive magic” Time Out 
“fA heartening and absorbing power” D. Telegraph 


Martinique/France based on the nove “La Rue Cases Negres” by Joseph Zobel 


NOW SHOWING - Filmat 1554.10 6 25 8.45 daily 


CHELS=A’CINEMA titcrrione 353742 


Exhibition By 
Black Artists 


To be held at Brixton Art Gallery 

21 Atlantic Road, London SW9 (under the railway 
arches) 

Tuesday 17th July — Wednesday 8th August 1984 
Opening times: Weekdays 11am — 7pm 

Saturdays 10am — 7pm Sundays 12 — 6pm 

Nearest Tube: Brixton (Victoria Line) 

(then two minutes walk) 

Buses: 2 2b 3 35 37 50 95 109 133 159 172 196 


Creation for Liberation, The Basement, 165 Railton 
Road, London SE24 OLU. Telephone 01-737 2074. 


Mfr 


CLR JAMES, the renowned Marxist 
historian, political theorist, literary 
critic and cricket writer has _ pro- 
duced yet another illuminating pub- 
lication. 

; The lectures were organised by 
~| the Race Today Collective, but the 
choice of topics was CLR James’s: 
Socialism or Barbarism; England and 
America: Two English Speaking 
Democracies; and Immigrants to Bri- 
tain: Formerly Colonial Peoples. 
Darcus Howe, Editor of Race Today, 
chaired the series. 

Price: £2.50 (p&p 45p) 


| BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS by 
1AKUA RUGG ... covers a fairly 
| representative cross section of litera- 
jture, film and theatre by and about 
| blacks. This endeavour craves out for 
yher, perhaps, the position of being 
| the only consistent critic in this field. 
{ Price: £2.75 (p&p 45p) 


OTHER RT PUBLICATIONS 


The Struggle of Asian Workers in Britain 
by the Race Today Collective 

Walter Rodney and the Question of Power 
by CLR James 

The Black Explosion in British Schools 

by Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and 
Leila Hassan 

Voices of the Living and the Dead 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson 

Inglan is a Bitch 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson 

The Road Make To Walk on Carnival Day 
by Darcus Howe £1.00 (p&p 30p) 
The Race Today Review 1984 £1.25 (p&p 36p) 
(Reviews for 1982 and 1983 are still available) 


ORDERS TO: 

RT PUBLICATIONS 
165 Railton Road 
Herne Hill 
London SE24 OLU 
Telephone: 01-737 2268 


£1.95 (p&p 36p) 


£0.95 (p&p 30p 


£1.75 (p&p 36p) 
£1.75 (p&p 36p) 


£1.75 (p&p 30p) 


